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The Pittsburgh Convention 


Members of the American Vocational 

Association! . . . Vocational teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators! 
Friends of vocational education! 
A pleasant, practical, profitable week 
has been arranged for you in Pittsburgh, 
the city that leads the world in the 
production of fabricated materials, dur- 
ing the Ninth Annual A.V.A. con- 
vention, December 5 to 8. Prepare now 
for the trip. 

No aspect of vocational education 
will be slighted. Ample provision is 
being made for agricultural, industrial, 
industrial arts, home economics, part- 
time, civilian rehabilitation, and com- 
mercial education in the programs, 
exhibits, and tours, and convention- 
goers will never want for entertainment. 

Pittsburgh, the steel city, in the heart 
of the world’s bituminous coal industry, 
is conveniently situated for the con- 
vention. It is within overnight call of 
72 million people. Five railroad systems 
make this ‘““Gateway to the West’’ 
easily accessible . . . three great airway 
lines, with their connections, provide 
quick transportation by air to any part 
of the country. The city is also easily 
reached by motor over a network of 
concrete highways from all directions. 

Convention headquarters will be in 
Hotel William Penn. Its 1,600 rooms, 
banquet halls, committee rooms, and 
exhibition halls obviate the necessity 
of walking several or more blocks to 
attend meetings. Everything will be 
concentrated under one roof. 

General sessions will be held in the 
Main Ball Room; section meetings in 
the various committee rooms. The 
Urban Room, large enough to accom- 
modate a large number of commercial 
and educational exhibits, will prove 
especially attractive. It is so located as 


December 5-8, 





Pittsburgh—The Convention City 


to give persons attending the general 
sessions an opportunity to see the worth 
while exhibits that are being planned 
since they must pass through it to 
reach the Ball Room. 


The Ninth Annual Convention City 
offers an unusual setting Its many 
interesting places enable convention- 
goers to combine education with pleas- 
ure. Worth while sights are numerous 
. . . Carnegie Institute, with its music 
hall, art gallery, museum, and library 
... Mt. Washington roadway, furnish- 
ing a delightful and intriguing view of 
Pittsburgh by day as well as by night 

.. the H. J. Heinz plant, with its ‘57 
Varieties’ . . . the Point Bridge, at the 
confluence of the Allegheny and Mono- 
gahela Rivers, which form the Ohio... 
the Old Block House, the remains of 
Fort Pitt, built in 1759 . . . the Liberty 


Tubes, vehicular tunnels more than a 
mile long . . . the steel mills . . . the 
inclined planes. The tours committee 
has arranged visits to these and to 
other points of interest. 


Programs are being arranged to allow 
time for visitors to get first-hand know]- 
edge of new industrial processes. Persons 
engaged in industrial education will 
have an opportunity to see the world’s 
largest manufacturing mills of steel 
a ... aluminum... air brakes... 
plate and window glass . . . plumbing 
fixtures rolling mill machinery; 
America’s largest iatenaedine oil com- 
pany .. . commercial coal producer .. . 
wrought iron pipe company; and the 
world’s second largest independent steel 
and electrical equipment companies. 
Home economics teachers will visit the 
largest food products plant of its kind 
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in the world and modern department 
stores, presenting the finest in retailing. 


Greater Pittsburgh with its 640 
public schools and Pittsburgh with its 
160 public schools, including six trade 
buildings, presents the latest in edu- 
cational developments. Pittsburgh's 
seven institutions of higher learning, 
including the University of Pittsburgh 
and the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, having departments for the prep- 
aration of vocational instructors and 
industrial arts teachers, invite in- 
spection and open their doors to 
convention-goers. 


The Clifford B. Connelley Trade 
School alone should make it worth the 
time of every person in vocational 
education to attend the Pittsburgh con- 
vention. No progressive educator should 
leave the Convention City without 
thoroughly inspecting the Connelley 
school, one of the largest in the country. 
This two million dollar structure, 
opened in 1930 with a faculty of 65, 
accommodates 1,600 boys in 17 different 
trades. It overlooks the Triangle,-and is 
within walking distance of convention 
headquarters. 


Thd@ellefield Girls Trade School in 
the Oakland section, the educational and 
civic center of Pittsburgh, and the Irwin 
Avenue Girls Trade School furnish 
some especially fine features of interest 
to those engaged in this type of train- 
ing. These schools, with a faculty of 
28, have a total enrollment of 855 girls; 
they offer nine different trades. During 
the convention these schools and the 
others in Pittsburgh and vicinity will 
be open for inspection as will also the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education building, 
one of the most modern structures of its 
kind in the country. 


The meetings are arranged . . . The 
tours are planned . . . So is the entertain- 
ment. There will be a banquet, a feature 
of every A.V.A. convention. There will 
be other items on the program, attrac- 
tions for men and women . . . some 
planned by the committees . . . some 
afforded by Pittsburgh’s many theatres, 
music halls, and night clubs. After 
busy days of meetings . . . of sight 
seeing . . . of visiting schools, these 

laces invite the convention-goers . . . 

hey afford relaxation. 


Remember! ... It’s Pittsburgh . . . 
December 5 to 8. 











To insure receiving 
your copy of 
November News Bulletin 


pay your 
A.V. A. dues now 




















An Effective A.V.A. Through 
Increased Memberships 


It is an old saying that nothing 
succeeds like success. A growing, flour- 
ishing organization always has more 
life and vigor, attracts more attention 
and secures more accomplishments than 
an organization with a dwindling, 
lifeless membership. 


Vocational leaders everywhere will 
be pleased and heartened with the in- 
formation that the American Vocation- 
al Association now has the largest 
membership in its history. It is very 
evident there is renewed and active 
interest in the program of vocational 
associations. Our present A.V.A. mem- 
bership total is now somewhat over 
11,000. We have set 15,000 members 
as the goal for the current school year. 
When our vocational organization sets 
up some definite objective, it is seldom 
that we fail to reach the objective. 


Several states are already at work 
building up increased memberships for 
the coming year. To reach our goal of 
15,000 members by next winter, each 
state should plan to increase its A.V.A. 
membership quota by about 30 per cent. 


New Mexico is the first state to send 
in a rather complete list of A.V.A. 
members for the current school year. 
Dues for 60 members from New Mexico 
have already been received by our 
Washington office. Last year New 
Mexico had 61 members. This year we 
are sure their membership will be very 
materially increased as there are still 
some groups to be heard from and there 
are a few who were members last year 
who have not yet paid their dues. 


Puerto Rico has just recently organ- 
ized its Vocational Association and has 
sent in dues for 96 members. If the other 
states will increase their memberships 
so that the totals will be in proportion 
to the memberships from New Mexico 
and Puerto Rico, our total membership 
will go well beyond 15,000. It is only 
a matter of time until we have over 
20,000. 


New York State this last year had 
over 1,400 members. Undoubtedly New 
York will turn in 2,000 members this 
year. Information comes to us that the 
State of Pennsylvania has been stirred 
and challenged by the splendid enroll- 
ment of A.V.A. members in New York 
State. Because of this and because of 
the fact that the A.V.A. convention 
will be held in Pittsburgh this year it 
would not be surprising if Pennsylvania 
would turn in 2,000 members to match 
the membership from New York State. 


Massachusetts with over 600 mem- 
bers and North Carolina with over 
265 members, have proven their loyalty 
to the A.V.A. during the last year. 
Both of these states plan to increase 


» 


their memberships still further this 
coming year. 


The crisis in the support of our public 
program in vocational education will 
come in many states during this present 
school year. It is very essential that all 
of our state vocational associations 
strengthen themselves with a large 
increase in paid-up memberships in 
order that the state associations and 
the A.V.A. may be in a position to 
protect the vocational education in- 
terests of this country during the crises 
that may arise. 


Blanks will be furnished to the 
secretaries of the state vocational associ- 
ations on which all membership lists 
should be reported to the office of the 
Executive Secretary at Washington. 


If the reader of this copy of the 
Magazine has not already paid his or 
her dues in the State Vocational Associ- 
ation and the A.V.A. for the current 
year, will you not help your state 
director ot state vocational associ- 
ation officers by sending in your dues 
at once through the Secretary of your 
State Vocational Association. 


A large chart is being prepared for 
the Pittsburgh Convention showing the 
distribution of members in the A.V.A. 
in each state. This chart will show how 
many members each state has in the 
various fields of agricultural, home 
economics, trade and industrial, in- 
dustrial arts, continuation, commercial 
and rehabilitation education. In order 
that your state may show up favorably 
on this chart, won't you turn in and 
help your state officers to build up the 
membership between now and Novem- 
ber 1 





Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training 


A Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training has been appointed through 
the offices of the United States Secretary 
of Labor. This Committee represents a 
cooperative program, participated in by 
the United States ce of Education, 
Vocational Division, The National Re- 
covery Administration and the United 
States Department of Labor. The Com- 
mittee has appointed Mr. William F. 
Patterson of Wisconsin as its Executive 
Secretary. 


The Committee plans to organize 
state Committees on apprentice training, 
prepare basic standards for apprentice 
training programs and to review the 
functions, activities and programs of all 
State agencies organized to supervise 
the training of apprentices. Apprentice 
certificates will be issued by state com- 
mittees on apprentice training in ac- 
cordance with the national program on 
apprentice training. 


Continued on Page 4 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
Ray Fife, President of the 


American Vocational Association 


“There is little difference between 
one man and another, but what differ- 
ence there is is very important.”’ 


We have just been reading the above 
quotation from Henry James in the 
August issue of the lowa Future Farmer 
aol the thought occurs to us that the 
statement applies equally well to an 
organization in different periods of its 
existence. We are sure that every mem- 
ber of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation will join with us in expressing 
appreciation to our national secretary 
for his very efficient service in advancing 
the interests of vocational education 
during the last session of Congress. It 
is hardly likely that there was any 
appreciable difference in the accom- 
plishments of vocational education in 
1933-34 as compared with the years 
immediately preceding. The difference 
lies in the employment of continuous 
representation in the person of a capable, 
full-time executive secretary who can 
bring the accomplishments of vocation- 
al education to the attention of those 
who are responsible for legislation and 
education. Our legislative accomplish- 
ments are described in other columns of 
this issue. Those accomplishments af- 
ford vocational education an unusual 
opportunity to assume its rightful 
place among those agencies which will 
play an important part in national 
recovery. 


The question has come to us, ‘‘What 
are the duties of the national executive 
when he is not engaged in legislative 
work?’’ The answer can be found in 
the article by Dr. A. K. Getman in the 
February issue of the News Bulletin 
(page four). We trust that all A.V.A. 


members will reread this most excellent 
description of the program which has 
been planned for our Weshingson office. 
May we emphasize again Dr. Getman’s 
very appropriate statement that while 
legislative activities are very necessary 
and vitally important, ‘‘the real need 
is for a strong executive secretary who 
will be able to render a wide variety 
of professional services’ both for the 
American Vocational Association and 
to governmental, educational, social, 
economic, labor, farm and _ similar 
organizations throughout the nation 
with whom the vocational education 
interests are thrown in intimate touch’’. 


We are asked the further question, 
“Will special financing be needed to 
maintain the program of the American 
Vocational Association including the 
national office? This question will be 
answered in our membership for the 
year beginning September 1, 1934. By 
a margin of sixteen members, our 1933- 
34 membership was the largest in the 
history of the association. Your officers 
are suggesting as a goal ‘‘15,000 mem- 
bers in 1935'’. This goal is within easy 
attainment if each phase of the work in 
each state will give the association the 
membership support which it deserves. 


A. P. Williams 


The United States Office of Education 
lost an able and conscientious public 
servant when Arthur P. Williams, 
agent for Vocational Agricultural Edu- 
cation in the 13 States of the North 
Atlantic Region, died on May 31. 


His death was a great surprise to his 
many friends for Sorina the last few 
weeks of his life his health improved to 
such an extent that he was at his desk 
for the entire day on the date of his 
death. | 

Mr. Williams was born at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on May 8, 1885. He was brought 
up on his father’s 220-acre farm, during 
which time he attended local schools. 
He taught in district schools before 
going to Hobart College where he re- 





Bellefield Girls’ Trade School 
Pittsburgh 


ceived the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1911, and the Bachelor of Science 
degree in Agriculture from New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University in 1913. From 1913 to 1916, 
he taught Agriculture in the High 
School at Hamburg, N. Y., and for a 
year was agricultural instructor and 
principal of the high school at Burnt 
Mills, N. Y. It was from this position 
that he was called to be assistant to 
L. S. Hawkins, then supervisor of 
agriculture in the New York State 
Department of Education. His service 
as Federal agent for Agricultural Edu- 
cation in the North Atlantic Region 
for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and finally with the United 
States Office of Education, began in 
1921. 


During his 13 years of service as 
agent Mr. Williams commanded the 
respect and admiration not only of his 
associates in the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, but also of those 
with whom he came in contact from 
time to time in all the States. 


His conscientious devotion to duty, 
his sincerity of purpose, and being a 
gentleman and scholar at all times, 
won him the respect of every one with 
whom he associated. He surely left a few 
footprints on the sands of time, for a 
number of publications on methods of 
teaching different phases of vocational 
agriculture, issued by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, are widely 
used by vocational agriculture teachers 
throughout the country. 
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Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training 


Continued from Page 2 


The proposed apprentice training 
program in its. various details, is being 
presented in regional conferences 
throughout the United States. Anyone 
desiring any information relative to this 

ogram should get in touch with the 
ocal state supervisor of industrial 
education or state director of vocational 
education. State officials can secure in- 
formation relative to the apprentice 
training program by writing to Mr. 
William F. Patterson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, 1712 G Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Vocational Teachers 
and the Cotton Program 


The Cotton Production Section of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration has set up a department to 
assist in a south-wide educational pro- 
gram for cotton farmers. Teaching ma- 
terial is being — by this depart- 
ment to be used by vocational teachers 
of agriculture in evening classes and by 
county agricultural agents. 

This evening class material is being 
prepared on all phases of the cotton 
production program under the A.A.A. 
and is being widely used by more than 
1500 teachers of vocational agriculture 
in every cotton producing state. Through 
this educational program, the cotton 
farmer is given factual bases for deciding 
the vital issues of the day. 

In developing this movement for the 
cotton section of the A.A.A., Mr. C. A. 
Cobb, Chief of the Cotton Production 
Section, has called in the following 
men, prominent in the field of vocation- 
al education in the South to assist in 
developing this important educational 
ae: J. W. Duggan and V. G. 

artin from Mississippi; E. R. Alex- 
ander, Texas; W. G. Crandall and T. L. 
Ayers, South Carolina; R. L. Daven- 
port, Louisiana; J. T. Wheeler, Georgia. 





Rural Rehabilitation 


Federal officials responsible for the 
national program of rural rehabilitation 
are pon | appreciative of the contribu- 
tion and assistance which can be supplied 
by the teachers of vocational agriculture 
and home economics in rural com- 
munities throughout the country. 

The special contribution of the 
vocational teachers of agriculture and 
home economics should be in providing 
instruction in regularly organized classes 
and in supervised practice related to 
this class instruction on the farms and 
in the homes. The instruction should 
be in subjects related directly to the 
problems and practices involved in the 
rehabilitation program. 


In order to carry out the intent and 
purpose of the proposed plan of co- 
operation of vocational teachers with 
rural rehabilitation administrations, it 
is urged that the state supervisors of 
agriculture and home economics be 
members of the State Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Advisory Committee. 

In order that vocational teachers 
serving rural rehabilitation centers may 
travel from teaching center to teaching 
center and engage in related supervised 
— teaching on farms alt the 

omes of those receiving the rehabilita- 
tion service, some traveling allowance 
will be required. We are informed that 
such travel allowances may, at the 
discretion of the county relief admini- 
strators and with the approval of the 
state director of rural rehabilitation, be 
authorized from rural rehabilitation 
funds. 

Federal officials are holding numerous 
regional conferences throughout the 
country during late summer and early 
fall for the purpose of explaining the 
objectives and methods of the rural 
rehabilitation program. State super- 
visors of agriculture and home economics 
have been invited to attend these 
conferences. Mr. L. M. Sheffer, State 
Supervisor of Agriculture in Georgia, 
was drafted to assist in the national 
program for a few weeks. Vocational 
teachers interested in meeting their 
responsibilities and opportunities in 
connection with this extensive rural 
rehabilitation program should immedi- 
ately get in touch with their respective 
state supervisors and through them 
with the state director of rural rehabili- 
tation. The state vocational supervisors 
are urged to get in touch with and 
cooperate with the state director of 
rural rehabilitation as soon as possible 
while plans are being formulated. 


The George-Elizey Law 


An Act to — for the further 
development of vocational education in 
the several States and Territories. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for 
the purpose of providing for the further 
development of vocational education 
in the several States and Territories 
there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, the sum of $3,000,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, 
the sum of $3,000,000; and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937, the sum of 
$3,000,000. One third of this sum each 
year shall be allotted to the States and 
Territories in the proportion that their 
farm population bears to the total farm 
population of the United States, ex- 
clusive of the insular possessions, ac- 
cording to the United States census last 
preceding the end of the fiscal year in 
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which any such allotment is to be 
made, and shall be used for the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of agricultural subjects in such States 
and Territories. One third of the sum 
appropriated for each fiscal year shall 
be allotted to the States and Territories 
in the proportion that their rural 
population bears to the total rural 
population of the United States, ex- 
clusive of the insular possessions, ac- 
cording to the United States census 
last preceding the end of the fiscal year 
in which any such allotment is to be 
made, and shall be used for the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of home-economics subjects in such 
States and Territories. One third of the 
sum appropriated for each fiscal year 
shall be allotted to the States and 
Territories in the proportion that their 
nonfarm population bears to the total 
nonfarm population of the United 
States, exclusive of the insular pos- 
sessions, according to the United States 
census last preceding the end of the 
fiscal year in which any such allotment 
is to be made, and shall be used for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of trade and industrial-edu- 
cation subjects in such States and 
Territories: Provided, That the allotment 
of funds to any State or Territory for 
each of the three purposes enumerated 
in this section shall be not less than a 
minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year, 
and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1935; June 30, 1936; 
and June 30, 1937, the sum of $84,603, 
or so much thereof as may be needed, 
which shall be used for the purpose of 
providing the minimum allotments to 
the States and Territories provided for 
in this section. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, for vocational education, 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1935, June 30, 1936, and June 30, 
1937, the sum of $100,000, to be ex- 
pended for the same purposes and in the 
same manner as provided in section 7 
of the Act approved February 23, 1917, 
as amended October 6, 1917. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon the certification of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, shall 
pay, in equal semiannual payments, on 
the Ist day of July and January of each 
year, to the custodian of each State as 
designated in the Act approved Febru- 
ary 23, 1917, the moneys to which it is 
entitled under the provisions of this 
Act. 

Sec. 4. The appropriations made by 
this Act shall be in addition to, and 
shall be subject to the same conditions 
and limitations as, the appropriations 
made by the Act entitled ‘“An Act to 
provide for the promotion of vocational 
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education; to provide cooperation with 
the States in the promotion of such 
education in agriculture and in the 
trades and industries; to provide co- 
operation with the States in the Prep- 
aration of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects; and to appropriate money and 
regulate its expenditures’’, approved 
February 23, 1917, except that the 
appropriations made by this Act for 
home economics shall be subject to the 
conditions and limitations applicable 
to the appropriations for agricultural 
purposes under such Act of February 23, 
1917, with the exception of that part 
of section 10 thereof which requires 
directed or supervised practice for at 
least six months per year; that such 
moneys as are provided by this Act for 
trade and industrial subjects may be 
expended for part-time classes operated 
for less than one hundred and forty- 
four hours per year; and that the 
appropriations available under section 
2 of this Act shall be available for 
expenses of attendance at meetings of 
educational associations and other 
organizations, which in the opinion of 
the Commissioner, are necessary for the 
efficient discharge of the provisions of 
this Act. 


Approved, May 21, 1934. 


A Brief Analysis of the Law 


The George-Ellzey Law continues 
and increases the appropriations former- 
ly available under the George-Reed 
Law, the George-Reed Law expiring 
June 30, 1934. The George-Ellzey Law 
authorizes appropriations to supple- 
ment those provided in the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Hence, no action by any 
state legislature is necessary in order 
to accept the provisions of the new law. 
Funds available under this law may be 
expended in accordance with present 
state plans. Some slight change has 
been made in the law governing the 
use of these funds for trade and in- 
industrial education purposes. 


The law will be in effect for three 
years July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1937. 


This law authorizes appropriations 
of slightly more than $1,000,000 per 
year in each of the fields of agricultural, 
trade and industrial and home economics 
education. The law provides for a 
minimum annual appropriation of 
$5,000 in each of these fields to each 
state 

It is not only wise but absolutely 
essential that each state make plans 
immediately for the wise expenditure of 
these funds. Unless these funds are used 
and are used wisely in the extension of 
our program of vocational education, 
it will be difficult, if not even impossible, 
to secure the enactment of a similar 
measure in 1937. Plans for the 1937 
legislation are already being formulated. 





aka? gE. rats ong 
William Penn Hotel 


Pittsburgh 


It is highly probable that this new 
legislation will contain some provisions 
not in the present law. 


The complete law is given in this 
issue of the New Bulletin in the hopes 
that our membership will study the law 
and send in suggestions as to how this 
law can be improved upon to make our 
vocational program more effective when 
it comes time for additional legislation 
to be introduced. 


Edith M. Thomas 


The field of Home Economics sus- 
tained an immeasurable loss in the 
passing of Edith M. Thomas, Regional 
Agent for Home Economics Education 
in fhe Southern States. With untiring 
efforts, Miss Thomas, for a quarter of a 
century, had devoted her entire time 
and attention to Home Economics 
Education. 


Miss Thomas’ success as a member 
of the Home Economics staff of Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland, an in- 
stitution of which she was also a 
graduate, brought to her in 1918 the 
State Supervisorship of Florida,where 
she inaugurated, and for two years 
most ably directed the new vocational 
program in home economics. In 1920 
she became State Supervisor of Home 
Economics in North Carolina, a position 
from which after three years of splendid 
service she was called to Washington, 
D. C., to work under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education as Regional 
Agent for Home Economics Education 
in the Southern and North Atlantic 
Regions. This position she held until 
July 1, 1929. when by the passage of the 
George-Reed Act, through the pro- 
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visions of which the staff of the Home 
Economics Education Service could be 
increased, it was possible to limit her 
territory to the twelve Southern States. 


Few people have endeared themselves 
personally, as did Miss Thomas, to the 
groups with whom they worked. This 
is very Clearly shown by the hundreds 
of messages of sympathy that came to 
her family, not only from the Southern 
and North Atlantic Regions, but other 
parts of the country when the sad news 
of her death was learned. 


Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, 
has already provided for a testimonial 
to her because of her valuable service to 
home economics education there, not 
only as Head of the Home Economics 
staff in that institution when the depart- 
ment was organized, but for her fine 
contributions (1927-1931) as a member 
of the Board of Trustees, and her ex- 
ceptional work as President of the 
Hood College Alumni Association (1931 
to the time of her death, July 11, 1934). 
This testimonial is to be in the form of a 
niche or alcove in the Hood College 
Library, which will be known as the 
the ‘‘Edith M. Thomas Niche’’, and 
will be devoted to home economics 
literature, including a considerable num- 
ber of books in that field which Miss 
Thomas had collected for her own use. 
Fifty dollars will be appropriated each 
year by the Alumnae Association to be 
spent for books in the field of Home 
Economics so as to keep the library up 
to date in Home Economics publi- 
cations. 

Miss Thomas was not only a member 
of all national organizations having to 
do with Home Economics education, 
but also a working member of such 
organizations, never failing to do her 
part, no matter what the task. 


A few of the many beautiful qualities 
displayed by Miss Thomas, which will 
always be cherished by those who knew 
her best, were her enthusiasm and 
interest in progressive ideas in education 
and ability to inspire others with her 
vision; her generous and kindly spirit, 
always seeing the good as outweighing 
the bad in people and _ situations; 
her fine sense of humor; her appreci- 
ation and enjoyment of people, especi- 
ally young people, whose point of 
view she seemed to grasp so clearly; her 
interest in child development and happy 
family life; and her faithful and un- 
tiring devotion to her work. 














| ‘Just think of freckles— 
what a nice tan they’d 
| make if they’d only get 
together” 
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What Shall We Name It? 


President Fife appointed a committee 
consisting of Messrs. L. H. Dennis, 
A. K. Getman, R. W. Selvidge, Jacob 
Spies, Miss Elisabeth Amery and Thom- 
as H. Quigley, chairman to make 
recommendations as to the future of 
our News Bulletin. 


Among the recommendations that the 
committee has made was one to the 
effect that this fall there be two issues 
of the News Bulletin, as usual, but 
in late September and middle November 


investigation and suggestions dictate 
is most consistent with the high pro- 
fessional standard that the committee 
is recommending for our official voice 
and with the securing of a reasonable 
revenue from advertising. 

But while it is hoped that the 
publication will maintain a high pro- 
fessional standard it is the plan to main- 
tain this standard with a popular style 
that will not only appeal to the vo- 
cational education or practical arts 
specialists in the field covered by the 
article, but that will appeal especially 





Clifford B. Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh 


instead of August and November, and 
in a greatly reduced number of pages as 
you can see by this issue. These two 
issues are for the purpose of our Associ- 
ation maintaining contact with its 
members and presenting the necessary 
minimum of news and convention 
announcements. The two issues this 
fall will just be temporary stop gaps 
while a permanent policy in regard to 
the official organ of our Association is 
being worked out 


And it is in regard to this permanent 
policy that the committee wishes to 
take council with the members of the 
Association. The committee's tentative 
recommendations on this permanent 
policy propose that the new publication 
after the coming November issue be of 
such a standard in regard to the items 
appearing in it, the editing, the proof 
reading and the workmanship as will 
enable it to be compared favorably with 
the journals of other American edu- 
cational and professional organizations. 

As at present it is proposed that this 
official organ appear ae times per 
year—late September, middle Novem- 
ber, February and early May. 

The size recommended for the pub- 
lication will be seven inches by nine 
or nine by twelve whichever later 


to the lay person in business, on the 
farm and in the home and to the general 
school administrator. 


First and foremost the committee 
recommends that the publication con- 
tinue as what might be called the 
“house organ’’ of our Association. As 
such it would feature editorial com- 
ments by the President of the Associ- 
ation, nation-wide vocational education 
news, vocational education news from 
the states and from state vocational 
education associations, convention news 
and announcements and book reviews. 


Of next importance would be the 
publication's function as a reporter of 
the high lights of the annual con- 
vention and of the significant con- 
tributions made by participants in the 
convention. In some cases only live 
resumes of papers would be printed. In 
other cases papers would be reproduced 
in full. In any case every effort would 
be made to make this reporting live, 
valuable and worthy of the effort and 
thought that the convention participant 
put into his contribution. 


Lastly there would appear from time 
to time, significant articles written by 
leaders in industry, labor, agriculture 
and commerce who have manifested an 
interest in the various forms of vo- 
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cational education. There would be 
occasional articles by leaders in the 
general and vocational education fields. 
The outcomes of researches significant 
to vocational education would be a 
part of this feature. This feature of the 
official organ would have as its purpose 
the formation of a body of vocational 
education opinion by such leaders and 
in such a form as would interestingly 
increase the knowledge of the aims and 
accomplishments of vocational edu- 
cation on the part of the lay people, 
school administrators who it is hoped 
will be attracted to reading our official 
journal. 


From the foregoing it is readily ap- 
parent that it is proposed to make this 
publication strictly a professional journ- 
al of a professional association and in 
no particular whatever in conflict with 
the journals of other professional groups 
or with the excellent magazines that 
serve other purposes in the vocational 
education and practical arts fields. 


This official journal should have a 
mame, cover, and a page make-up 
appropriate to its purpose. 


Now while this committee solicits 
suggestions on all the points in these 
proposals it is especially desirous of the 
following: 

1. That all interested members of 
this Association write to the executive 
secretary, Mr. Lindley H. Dennis, 
suggestions as to a name for the pro- 
posed publication. 


2. That all interested member 
teachers of printing or the graphic arts 
or design in any form send to Mr. Dennis 
suggestions as to designs for the cover 
and page make-ups. 


Maybe you will say what we shall name 
it and how it will look. 


3. Please write Secretary Dennis 
expressing vour opinion relative to the 
plans for our publication as set forth 
in this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Publication 





Special Railroad Rates Pittsburgh 
Convention 


Arrangements have been made with 
the various railroad passenger associ- 
ations for round-trip railroad tickets at 
one and one-third fare for the round- 
trip, on identification certificate plan, 
to attend the Pittsburgh Convention of 
the A.V.A. 


Identification certificates will be sent 
to secretaries of state vocational associ- 
ations, state directors and state super- 
visors of vocational education in ample 
time for A.V.A. members to secure the 
same. 
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be TABLE 1. TABLE 2. Allotment of Federal vocational education funds appropriated under 
he Allotment to the States and Territories of Federal vocational education | the Smith-Hughes Act for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1935 to 1941 1 / 
ds. funds authorized to be appropriated under the George-Ellzey Act (Public (Figures furnished by U. S. Office of Education.) 
int No. 245, Approved May 21, 1934); Fiscal years ending June 30, 1935-1937. Agriculture: Trade Teacher train- 
a (Figures supplied by U. S. Office of Education. ) For salaries of | industry and | ing: For sal- 
he State Total teachers, super-| home eco- | aries of teach- 
Se For salaries of teachers, supervisors and directors visors, and nomics: For | ers and main- 
al State directors salaries of tenance ot 
- or Total Of Of trade and} Of home _ teachers teacher training 
a! Territory agricultural industrial economics Ta 2./$7,157,977.62)2 /$3,018,853.83|2 /$3,049,265.27|2 /$1,089,858.52 
subjects subjects subjects aide jase 
lu- Alabama...... 160,268.82 106,018.23 32,611.15 21,639.44 
“ SE a sill $3,084 ,603.00)$1,031,019.75)$1,032,191.60/$1,021,391.65 | Arizona...... 35,926.19 15,926.19 10,000.00 10,000.00 
~ CN eee 113,969.95 82,028.87 16,776.23 15,164.85 
ial eee 93,135.83 43,759.65 14,181.83 35,194.35 | California. ... 313,266.41 84,540.06 182,301.17 46,425.18 
eee 15,286.94 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,286.94 | Colorado Raa 61,536.56 28,757.35 22,779.21 10,000.00 
ap- Arkansas......... 71,762.61 36,550.17 7,981.72 27,230.72 | Connecticut. . 89,214.52 26,484.4° 49,589.77 13,140.30 
his California........ 103,235.99} 20,259.34) 54,912.31] 28,064.34 
rn- Colorado......... 26,957.25 9,234.22 8,176.60 9,546.43 | Delaware....... 30,000.00) 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
ia Connecticut... .. 30,299.37 5,000.00} 16,507.46 8,791.91 | Florida........ 84,785.54 39,488.86 33,290.52 12,006.16 
ith Georgia... 175,228.68 112,207.67 39,236.98 23,784.03 
1ps Delaware....... 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 | Idaho...... 37,587.72 17,587.72 10,000.00 10,000.00 
lat Florida...... . 35,131.68 9,108.65 12,914.11 13,108.92 } Illinois......... 420,534.11 111,199.48 246,935.68 62,398.95 
nal Georgia.... ‘ 99,743.24 46,314.07 16,180.15 37,249.02 | Indiana..... 185,584.34 80,412.77 78,689.02 26,482.55 
Idaho............| 16,988.56] 6,150.06 5,000.00 5,838.51 
> 4a Illinois... .. 141,551.42 32,625.19 72,011.89 36,914.34 | lowa 146,260.73 83,146.09 42,908.77 20,205.87 
up Indiana... 79,577.66 26,544.44 26,338.99 26,694.23 | Kansas : 111,527.42 64,167.24 31,978.4¢ 15,381.69 
Kentucky.. 157,592.30) 101,201.53 35,010.22 21,380.55 
s Ss aka oh ares a8 75,743.10 31,928.34 16,213.17 27,601.59 | Louisiana.... 124,390.87, 70,683.15 36,522.14 17,185.58 
ae Kansas..... i ‘ 57,137.61 23,089.74 12,746.59 21,301.28 | Maine...... 50,615.30 26,528.15 14,087.15 10,000.00 
a Kentucky... 87,624.79| 38,413.16] 15,616.26 33,595.37 | Maryland 92,659.43 36,602.80 42,714.98 13,341.65 
oa Louisiana. 64,385.30] 27,119.04] 13,801.93] 23,464.33 
| , 21,191.88 5,582.94 6,802.52 8,806.42 | Massachusetts 225,939.31 23,310.27 167,878.22 34,750.82 
F of Maryland... 35,042.23 7,752.87 15,138.51 12,150.85 | Michigan.... 270,137.03 85,855.27 144,684 11 39,597.65 
ive Minnesota 148,887.03 72,816.70 55,103.85| 20,966.48 
US, Massachusetts....| 57,547.23 5,000.00} 44,809.04 7,738.19 | Mississippi . 124,424.02 93,141.81 14,847.09) 16,435.12 
Tro- Michigan..... , 98,133.56 25,544.93 44,087.68 28,500.95 | Missouri. . . 209,813.81 98,675.62 81,459.38) 29,678.81 
Minnesota....... 71,525.22 29,232.88 18,119.74 24,172.60.} Montana... | 39,875.61 19,875.61) 10,000.00) 10,000.00 
ber Mississippi. . 82,441.92}  44,496.42| 7,025.68] 30,919.82 | | 
rts Missouri... . . | 96,454.11] 36,387.58] 27,309.67) 32,756.86 | Nebraska 82,280.54 49,713.06 21,299.32! 11,268.16 
nis Montana.........| 18,277.94) 6,679.93} 5,000.00} — 6,598.01 | Nevada...... 30,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00] 10,000.00 
ver New Hampshire 32,679.49 10,714.23 11,965.26 10,000.00 
Nebraska....... 44,229.32 19,122.97 8,603.35 16,503.00 | New Jersey... 218,495.63 39,135.29 146,312.71 33,047.63 
eee 15,000.00 5,000.00) 5,000.00: 5,000.00 | New Mexico... 37,642.12 17,642.12 10,000.00 10,000.00 
_— New Hampshire. . 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 | New York 679,136.35 115,167.53 461,031.10 102,937.72 
New Jersey..... 60,453.69 5,000.00 42,462.14 12,991.55 
nis New Mexico... 16,035.83 5,179.26 5,000.00 5,856.57 | North Carolina 192,981.96) 131,572.98 35,484.35) 25,924.63 
the New York...... 190,615.77| 23,505.47} 128,878.71] 38,231.59 | North Dakota 51,635.26 31,635.26) 10,000.00! 10,000.00 
rth RR esi a0.0 a 371,096.69} 119,248.45| 197,495.50) 54,352.74 
North Carolina. 112,967.34 52,236.85 17,052.86 43,677.63 | Oklahoma...... 143,352.81 87,756.55 36,002.87 19,593.39 
North Dakota. 28,473.33 12,971.53 5,000.00 10,501.80 | Oregon ei 57,324.88) 25,866.11) 21,458.77 10,000.00 
Obie...... : 133,843.01 33,081.63 61,175.07 39,586.31 Pennsylvania... 537,709.58 172,677 .04| 286,273.09) 78,759.45 
Oklahoma........ 77,466.22 33,435.59 14,898.52 29,132.11 
Oregon..... ; 23,817.83 7,302.66 7,928.52 8,586.65 | Rhode Island. 47,842.03 10,000.00) 27,842.03) 10,000.00 
Pennsylvania... . 180,579.47 27,970.81 95,285.92 57,322.74 | South Carolina. . 106,714.19 76,236.31) 16,259.29) 14,218.59 
South Dakota... 51,323.28 31,523.28 10,000.00) 10,000.00 
gh Rhode Island... 17,286.75 5,000.00 7,286.75 5,000.00 | Tennessee . 156,555.22! 95,875.76) 39,282.82 21,396.64 
South Carolina 64,159.77 29,922.51 8,929.47 25,307.79 | Texas 343,814.26 191,491.24 104,691.96} 47,631.06 
South Dakota.. 28,138.31 12,740.08 5,000.00 10,398.23 | Utah 35,132.76 13,466.11 11,666.65| 10,000.00 
ith Tennessee... .. 86,726.44 39,684.15 15,214.90 31,827.39 
sci : re u 178,077.40 76,800.99 37,708.02 63,568.39 | Vermont...... 33,424.97 13,424.97 10,000.00) 10,000.00 
5 at ere 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 | Virginia - 145,433.63 91,209.95 34,419.18) 19,804.46 
d- Washington 89,381.85 37,840.26 38,757.07 12,784.52 
" Vermont ......... 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 | West Virginia... 104,667 .0€ 68,990.85 21,535.80 14,140.41 
val Virginia......... 77,295.40} 31,041.94) 15,974.93] 30,278.53 | Wisconsin... ... 169,327.36 77,210.55 68,083.37 24,033.44 
Washington...... 36,179.26 9,949.57 13,668.05 12,561.64 | Wyoming...... 30,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
_ bs Virginia. ; 51,466.78 14,663.44 13,900.7¢ . 22,902.55 a 30,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
isconsin...... 76,745.11 28,766.16 22,347.75 25,631.20 , 
oCi- Wyoming...... 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 Puerto Rico..... 105,000.00 30,000.00 60,000.00 15,000.00 
per- 1/ Based on census of population in 1930. For years 1942 to 1951 allotments will 
ple ee 15,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 be based upon returns of population at the census of 1940. 
the Hawaii.......... 15,870.52 5,87C.52 5,000.00 5,000.00 | 2/ Does not include the special appropriation to the Territory of Hawaii and to 
Puerto Rico..... tees = = = the Island of Puerto Rico. 
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DOCKED IN WASHINGTON! 


Or, why The Ship dropped anchor in the Potomac 


ITH the Midwest drought 

lowering the water level, 

The Ship is thankful it 

returned from Detroit as 
soon as the ice broke. There was some 
difficulty in getting President Ray Fife 
willing to return to Columbus. On the 
Detroit dock Paul Cressman waved bon 
voyage to his Pennsylvania friends be- 
fore turning his back forever on Gover- 
nor Pinchot. 

When the Ship swung a mean rudder 
‘round the Grand Banks and headed 
sou'’sou’west for New York, Captain 
Farnham seemed at sea as to ultimate 
destination. Tom Quigley thought we 
ought to tie up in the Hudson to watch 
the review of the Fleet. But the Navy 
under Ed Cherry had already laid siege 
to Greenwich Village, making that port 
uninteresting. So Treasurer Sylvester 
pleaded that we take him as far as Fort 
Henry even if he and John Seidel would 
have to swim ashore and scare all the 
Baltimore oysters. It was at this 
juncture that your Executive Secretary 
Dennis cast the die for the Potomac. 
“It’s Washington or I'll wire General 
Johnson and have all of you swinging 
from the yardarm with a code in your 
midriff."’ So, blow me down, we were 
on our way to see Will Rogers’ Senators. 

The upper New York state crowd, in- 
cluding Oakley Furney, took it pretty 
well when we threw them into the 
drink off Ambrose Light, but Bauder of 
Philadelphia was not pleased at the 
prospect of thirty miles of swimmin 
against the tide until he could sight Old 
Billy Penn standing aloft Vare's City 
Hall, overlooking the unbuilt TRADE 
School. 

Once anchored near Washington, the 
Ship lost its Crew in the cherry blossoms 
and Child's restaurants, leaving Com- 
modore Ralph Newing no choice about 
that being port for the summer. If you 
know Washington as an incinerator you 
realize that Congress has ample reason 
for going home and the President was 
justified in picking out cooler Panama 
and Hawaii for a little tour. Why it’s 
so hot there that the tar from between 
the deck boards ran down into the bilge 
and spoiled some Athenian seeds Paul 
Chapman was sprouting in the lower 
holds. Every evening the top of Wash- 
ington Monument bent over as wilted 
as a turnip top in Elisabeth Amery’s 
school kitchen. The only piece the 
Marine Band could play was*‘Hot Lips’. 

One of the ways to cool off in Wash- 
ington is to look a fish-eyed hotel clerk 
in the beak as he tells you that the only 
rooms available are eight dollars up 
and that while just at the moment he 


has none of them, he will arrange to 
have your baggage checked and per- 
haps in a few days see that you are 
taken care of with a somewhat better 
room with bath. Fred Bishop, in- 
veterate hotel-clerk mongoose, was so 
chilled by this experience that he re- 
turned to the Ship with nipped ears 
and chilblains. But in July the high 
school children ceased to come, a 
nurses’ conventions were at an end and 
hotel rates and other signs of plague 
ebbed and waned. 











BETTER STANDARDS 


SCHOOL BUSINESS 
t Ce k 


ee 

Jim Farley, potentate of accreditation, 
held a “‘non political’ breakfast for the 
Democratic contingent of the Crew in 
his wardrobe and bath in the P. O. 
Building. On the mantel-piece shone the 
Farley heraldic seal, a plush-covered 
pork barrel with crossed meat axes. 

For real quiet and peace in the Capitol 
City the Crew visited Hoover's Palace 
of Industry where an avenging thumb 
has erased most of the brass plates and 
all franking privileges. Evidently there 
was one of the places at which the 
Administration did not believe in con- 
tinued experimentation. 

But plenty that directly concerned 
the Ship happened in Washington this 
summer. The George-Ellzey bill zoomed 
through for three years, and Frank 
Cushman went on the air with the new 
4,000 hour apprentice program which, 
as you know, is to be guided by State 
Directors, based on an earlier study of 
training conditions under the Codes. 
F. C. Passenger Dennis oriented Con- 
gress to the situation and proved the 
wisdom of A.V.A. being represented 
on Capitol Hill. 




















George Hambrecht says that when the industrial 
activity curve starts upward the cry will hit the 
welkin for trained men, but those who were the 
unemployed have gone and are beyond the call. 
J. R. Hawke reports this man power has been 
swept away like haze before dawn, and it will 
never be reassembled as it was even five years ago. 
Dr. Whitney states that the cry will be for youth, 
—not undirected youth, but youth whose vo- 
cational training has been articulated with general 
education. Now, says President Fife, is the time 
to sow the good seed of adequate well-rounded 
vocational education. 

But, Robert Small asks, what has this to do 
wich Pittsburgh stogies and the trek across the 
Alleghenies to the Smoky City? 

While the Crew are sanding down decks, scra 
ing barnacles, sewing sail, che flash-flash-flash in 
the radio room has kept the Ship in touch with 
preparations for Pittsburgh. Russell Greenley says 
the August third program meeting was something 
to write home about. There's a double meaning in 
that, but December will tell. 

Other news of ships, sealing wax and kings: 

Larry Tice turned his shore leave into one of 
those affairs where the best man wears a white 
gardenia and about all that Larry had to say was 
a meck, ‘‘I do’’. However, we have word through 
the Bruces that Larry's judgment will assist him 
in trading dances at all Ship affairs. 

Some new faces will be seen on the Ship's bridge 
with bi-annual elections this fall. The place is 
getting cluttered with Commodores so hee one 
or two Admirals will have to be taken off the 
half-shell. 

First Mate John Claude is promising some sur- 
prises in Ship stunts at the William Penn, through 
the cooperation of Dr. Graham's local om 
nators, including such old friends of the Ship as 
Jerry Whitney, Tony Goldberger, Frank Levitt, 
Fred Boland, Joe Speer. 

The Ship appreciates the appointment of Jimmy 
Glenn to handle exhibits for that means we have 
another friend on the job at Pittsburgh to see that 
booths are well laid out, attractive, and ready for 
occupancy when the Ship hits port in December. 

Fred Gross was last heard from in Denver going 
west. Perhaps Fred followed FDR to Honolulu or 
at least on the way to ask Ed Lee's guidance on 
some new equipment for superintendents of 
schools. 

Walter Stoll is doing nicely in the Southwest, 
but hopes to get back on deck in 1935. That 
applies to Charlie Roper who is now advancing 
the merits of texts in progressive geography in 
the Midwest. 

Lee Arduser is pioneering a movement for 
sanity on accreditation and also furthering the 
educational movement at CCC camps nationally. 

Radio Officer Full is always glad to send his 
friends in AVA a copy of his unique football 
schedule. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting the manufacturers 
and publishers of vocational materials will express 
their faith in the future of the AVA by exhibiting 
on the Ships’ deck. By coming on board you can 
show them your appreciation of their confidence 
and support. For that collaboration they pledge 
to help you fight the opposition that seeks to 
disintegrate your work and defeat yous poseees. 

Because of low water the Ship has decided to go 
overland to Pittsburgh. All delegates who want 
to take the cross-country tour over the old Cones- 
toga Roadbed and thus fox the Atterburys should 
drop a line or a painter to Captain Farnham asking 
for a hammock and a belay pin. The hammock is 
to stay awake in and the belay pin is to swat any 
politician who attempts to stop the onward 
march of AVA. 

See you on deck, me hearties. 

Nautically yours, 
WALDO WRIGHT 
Commodore Red. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 


“What Do I Get?” 


During the summer of 1934, the 
writer addressed a state conference of 
vocational teachers on the subject, 
‘The Program of the American Vo- 
cational Association.’"” The many ac- 
complishments of the association dur- 
ing the year and its plans for the future 
were discussed in detail. The address 
was terminated with a fair degree of 
self-satisfaction on the part of the 
speaker. Imagine my surprise as well as 
my chagrin when, at the close of the 
session, a beginning teacher approached 
me and asked ‘‘Mr. Fife, if I join the 
American Vocational Association, what 
will I get for my money?’’ As I look 
back on the explanation which I 
offered in answer to the question, I am 
not sure that it was cither logical or 
convincing. If I muster up sufficient 
courage at some future date, I expect to 
make inquiry concerning that teacher's 
membership in the association. From 
my vantage point of years of intimate 
contact with the many benefits accruing 
from membership in the American Vo- 
cational Association I found it difficult 
to realize, at first, that there could be 
any question as to the direct connection 
between the program of an organi- 
zation and the group and individual 
benefits accruing to its membership. 
Yet I had only to hark back to my own 
professional beginning in a rural school, 
which was not even dignified by being 
located at a crossroads, to realize that 
the question was a very natural one. 


Will the reader bear with me if, in 
my final message, I discuss the above 
question as an individual member and 
not as an officer of the Association? 
What do I get from my membership in 
the American Vocational Association? 











To me, it means what certain of my 
more aristocratic friends might call a 
position but which I, in vocational 
education, still persist in terming a 
‘““job"’". To those who have inherited 
wealth or to those who find it possible 
to live without food, clothing or 
shelter, this motive may seem to be un- 
worthy and possibly even disgraceful, 
but to one who falls in neither class 
such a motive is neither unimportant 
nor unworthy. I do not possess the 
wealth necessary to permit me to dis- 
pense with a personal income. I am not 
subsidized by those who possess or 
have possessed wealth. In spite of 
evident need for abstinence, I crave 
three ‘‘squares’’ a day. I have no im- 





mediate intention of joining a nudist 
colony. I have not found it possible to 
make any arrangements with landlords 
whereby very humble shelter is pro- 
vided without some financial remuner- 
ation on my part. If some kindly. bene- 
factor will favor me with a bequest of 
even a fraction of a million dollars, I 
shall agree to membership in many 
organizations based on purely altruistic 
motives. Until such bequest is actually 
in my possession, I fear I shall continue 
to be sufficiently prosaic and possibly 
selfish enough to retain an intense 
interest in the national organization 
which protects my job. 


From a personal and perhaps selfish 
point of view, I have an equal interest 
in another form of protection. I am 
interested in membership in the organi- 
zation or organizations which will 
leave me free to pursue a profession 
which I have chosen as my life's work. 
Such protection rises above the level 
of sustenance and yet it is as vitally 
necessary to me if I am to enjoy my 
chosen occupation and if I am to be 
left reasonably free to pursue my work 
on a professional basis. 


I am not ashamed to admit my interest 
in organization membership on a pro- 
tective basis because I recall that I pay 
membership fees in the form of taxes 
to another national organization called 
democratic government. This organi- 
zation incorporates the idea of pe 
tection to its membership as one of its 
cardinal principles. 


I receive another return from my 
membership in the American Vocational 
Association which makes the payment 
of my membership fee a privilege 
rather than an obligation. It is hardly 
necessary to state that I believe in the 
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cause of vocational education. I be- 
lieve in the philosophy of educational 
service to the common people of the 
United States which that cause repre- 
sents. If I possessed the national 
prestige of a Clarence Darrow or a 
Henry Ford, I should not have so much 
need of association with those of 
kindred belief in order to make my 
opinions felt in the councils of the 
state and nation. Since such prestige is 
not in immediate or ultimate prospect, 
if I wish to have my beliefs function 
outside my own local circle of influence, 
I must integrate myself with a national 
organization which expresses my be- 
liefs and my philosophy in an organized 
manner. . 

I secure another return from my 
membership. If I believe in the cause of 
vocational education and in the service 
which it affords, I cannot be true to 
that cause and that service unless I 
invest something in the promotion and 
advancement of that cause and that 
service. Few causes are so universally 
recognized that they promote them- 
selves. Causes, particularly in these 
modern times, are advanced by the 
organized action of persons who believe 
in them. I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that my membership along 
with thousands of others makes possible 
the fair and legitimate promotion of 
the educational cause in which I 
believe. 

My membership in the American 
Vocational Association gives me pro- 
fessional contacts with my fellow 
workers which I could not secure in any 
other manner. Through the columns of 
the association magazine and the meet- 
ings of the association, I secure the 
information and stimulation which is 
necessary to growth in any profession. 
The thought is expressed so forcibly and 
so clearly in a recent article coming 
from Dr. D. A. Worcester, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, that 


I am taking the liberty of quoting from 
it. 


“I do not recall that I have ever 
known a person who has stood high in 
his business or profession who has not 
actively affiliated himself with organi- 
zations, attended meetings, and read 
magazines concerned with his affairs. 
These seem to be the ways in which 
people keep up-to-date eos § alert to the 
new things which are going on. I 
should dislike to entrust myself or a 
member of my family to the care of a 
physician who does not belong to a 
medical association, who does not 
read professional journals, nor go to 
professional meetings. I would equally 
dislike to think that my child is being 
taught by a teacher who has not 
sufficient interest in her work to secure 
the information and the inspiration 
which come from such activities. 


‘Some think that most of those who 
attend professional meetings use these 
meetings as an excuse to go off for a 
pleasure trip or to free themselves from 
the responsibilities of their work. This 
is certainly not the attitude of any 
person who is really interested in his 
profession. A professional meeting 
should offer a constant opportunity to 
talk shop, to swap ideas and in general 
to find out what other persons are 
doing along the line of one’s work. 
Not only does one profit by the pro- 
ee of these meetings, but frequently 

¢ gains immensely through his con- 
versations in hotel lobbies and other 
places of informal discussion. 


“It does not follow, of course, that 
merely because a person spends a few 
days now and then in a town where a 
meeting is being held or that because 
he subscribes to a magazine that he is 
therefore professionally minded, but 
the professionally-minded individuals 
do do these things, and the others who 
do them are at least taking a step in the 
right direction.”’ 


This leads me to my second question. 
How can the organization to which I belong 
be most effective? I am interested in this 
question in its relation to my earlier 
question because what I get from my 


membership in a national organization 
depends directly on the effectiveness of 
that organization. If I think nothing 
of what I give to that organization and 
think in terms only of what I may 
receive, | shall still be interested in the 
highest possible effectiveness as a means 
of receiving the largest returns on my 
membership investment. 


From my own personal point of view, 
an organization cannot be effective 
unless the members of that organi- 
zation have a belief in its purposes. 
That belief must be sufficiently strong 
to stimulate more than passive member- 
ship on my part. For an organization 
to be effective, the people of the nation 
must believe in the cause which it 
represents and the program which it 
projects. Following the passage of the 
George-Reed Act, a congressional secre- 
tary inquired of the writer, ‘How much 
did it cost to secure the passage of that 
bill?’’ The reply was made ‘‘We didn’t 
need money, this bill represents a 
cause in which the people believe.”’ 


To be most effective, an organization 
must include in its membership a 
majority of the profession which it 
represents. Not until a large majority 
of seaciaeal education workers in the 
United States become members of the 
American Vocational Association, will 
it reach its maximum effectiveness. An 
effective organization is usually one 
which has a high degree of member- 
ship responsibility and participation. 
My only fear with regard to our na- 
tional office has been that too much of 
the responsibility and the work of the 
association would be left to the na- 
tional secretary with the result that 
our widespread interest, responsibility 
and participation of recent years would 
cease to function. Lastly, effective 
organization requires unified action. At 
times differences become matters of 
principle and of such importance that 
they cannot be reconciled but these 
times are rare indeed. There are issues 
which permit full and free discussion 
on the part of the entire membership. 
There are other issues which are so 
immediate that decisions must be made 
by the leadership of an organization. 
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I hope that the entire membership 
of the American Vocational Association, 
in terms of their own present and 
potential experiences, will answer the 

uestions, ‘“What do I receive in return 
or my membership fee?’’ ‘‘How can the 
work of my organization be made most 
effective?’’ If every person engaged in 
the vocational education movement 
will think through these two questions 
to their logical conclusion, we shall 
have not only a larger organization, 
we shall have a much more effective 
organization. 





Pittsburgh Convention 


With the souvenir booklet describing 
activities in vocational education in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity now on the 
press, and the program for the various 
meetings practically completed, Penn- 
sylvania’s second American Vocational 
Association convention which is to be 
held in Pittsburgh December 5-8, is an 
assured success. 


Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh Public Schools and 
honorary chairman of the con- 
vention, is pleased with the 
progress that is being made 
with the program and the 
arrangements. He is being as- 
sisted by Dr. Frank M. Leavitt, 
Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, chairman; 
Fred W. Boland, Director of 
Trade Training, Pittsburgh 
Schools, vice-chairman; and Dr. 
G. D. Whitney, Director of 
Vocational Teacher Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. 


“Pittsburgh with its enthu- 
siasm and its natural setting 
is ideal for the A.V.A. Con- 
vention at this particular 
time,’’ said Dr. Graham when 
asked about the Convention. 
“I believe this will be one of 
the finest meetings that voca- 
tional educators have experienced in 
years. The local committee through 
Dr. Leavitt and Dr. Whitney is putting 
forth every effort to make the conven- 
tion attractive and worthwhile.” 


The makers of the program have been 
fortunate in securing prominent na- 
tional economic, social and educational 
leaders to discuss some of the vital 
issues of the day. The general sessions 
will be addressed by Dr. John Ward 
Studebaker, United States Commission- 
er of Education; Mr. Philip Murray, 
representing the American Federation 
of Labor; Mrs. J. K. Pettengill of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; and Dr. James N. Rule, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 


Some of the live topics to be discussed 
are the following: Industrial Arts in 
the Reorganized Secondary School; 
The Out-of-School Farm Youth; The 
Rural Social Trends; Training in Con- 
sumer Education; Problems of Youth in 
a Modern Community; Recent Develop- 
mentsintheN.R.A. ApprenticeshipPlan; 
Apprenticeship as a National Youth 
Movement; Possibilities of Apprentice- 
ship in Occupations Other Than the 
Skilled Trades; General Educational 
Workers and Handicraft Education; 
Vocational Guidance as a Means of 
Economic and Social Adjustment; Effect 
of Recent Economic Changes on Com- 
mercial Occupations; and Placement and 
Follow-up as a Responsibility in Vo- 
cational Education. 

“At a meeting held in Pittsburgh 
with Dr. Belmont Farley of the N.E.A.; 
Dr. Ray Fife, President of the A.V.A.; 
and Dr. Frank M. Leavitt, Chairman 
of the Convention and Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, final 
arrangements for broadcasting programs 
on national hook-ups were made,” 
said Dr. G. D. Whitney, secretary of the 
convention, in commenting about the 
progress which the officers are making. 





He also pointed out that arrangements 
may be made to provide weekly pub- 
licity for vocational education during 
the entire year. 


Some unusual features will likely 
grow out of the programs of the home 
economics and the part-time trade and 
industrial sections. Miss Elisabeth 
Amery, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, Maryland, and 
vice-president in charge of the home 
economics section, plans to build her 
program around the new ideas on home 
economics recently developed at the 
White House conference. 

The apprenticeship plan, which is 
to be furthered by executive order of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
through Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary 


of the Department of Labor, will re- 
Ceive the attention of the part-time 
trade and industrial education section. 
Dr. George P. Hambrecht, Director of 
the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Wisconsin, will have charge of 
this program. 

Dr. Robert L. Cooley, active in the 
adult education movement in the United 
States, will take a prominent part in 
the part-time education section. Dr. 
Cooley, who has achieved national 
prominence as the Director of Vo- 
cational and Part-Time Education in 
Milwaukee, will appear on several 
programs. His message on adult edu- 
Cation is awaited with interest by 
persons engaged in this work. 


According to Chairman Frank M. 
Leavitt, the program on vocational 
guidance will be both timely and 
pertinent. The section is headed by a 
capable and outstanding schoolman, 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent of 
the San Francisco Public Schools. Dr. 
Lee has written much on vocational 
guidance and is recognized as a national 
authority in the field. 


Several important dinners and lunch- 
eons will be among convention 
features. R. W. Selvidge, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education 
at the University of Missouri, 
is in charge of a luncheon 
which will be sponsored by the 
industrial arts groups. A special 
dinner in connection with the 
meetings will be given by Phi 
Delta Kappa and other edu- 
cational fraternities. 





A.V.A. Radio Program 


For over a year President 
Fife has been working hard to 
complete arrangements for a 
radio program over a national 
network sponsored by the 
American Vocational Associa- 
tion. We are glad to announce 
that arrangements for this radio 
program have nearly been completed. 


An announcement of the complete 
program will be sent out shortly 
through the state vocational staffs and 
state vocational associations. The pro- 
gram includes a number of industrial, 
labor, agricultural and home repre- 
sentatives of national reputation. 
Several vocational education leaders 
will also participate in the program. 
It is hoped that vocational leaders and 
teachers everywhere will make special 
arrangements to have teachers and 
students listen in on these programs. It 
would be very helpful if individuals 
and groups would express appreciation 
to the radio station through which the 
program was received. 
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Pittsburgh Hotels 


Hote! reservations for the A.V.A. 
Convention may be made through the 
Convention Bureau of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce or directly with 
any of the hotels. Hotel William Penn, 
convention headquarters, is the largest 
in Pittsburgh with 1600 rooms. The 
hotels most conveniently situated to 
convention headquarters are the Fort 
Pitt, the Henry, and the Pittsburgher. 
The others, however, are not too far 
distant. 

In the residential section, Hotel 
Schenley and Webster Hall Hotel offer 
splendid accommodations.: These places 
are located near the Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education, the University of 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Carnegie Museum, the Mellon 
Institure of Industrial Research, the 
Bellefield Girls Trade School and numer- 
ous other places of civic and educational 
interest. 


The Apprentice Training Program 
and its Relationship to Vocational 
Education 


The Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training and the State Organization 
Committees voice their appreciation for 
the cooperation extended by the leaders 
in Vocational Education. 

The Organization Committee in each 
state has one member representing the 
State Board of Vocational Education. 
The other members have been chosen 
from the State Department of Labor, 
the United States Employment Service, 
and the N.R.A. Compliance Division. 
The establishment of these State Organi- 
zation Committees has been perfected 
at eight regional conferences covering 
all the states. These conferences were 
led by Mr. William F. Patterson, 
Executive Secretary of the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training. 

The first responsibility of the State 
Organization Committee is to secure 
nominations for six or eight members 
of a State Committee or State Agency. 
Each Committee is to be composed of 
the following: 

One member from the State Depart- 

ment of Labor, 

One member from the State Depart- 

ment of Vocational Education, 

One member from the United States 

Employment Service, 

One member from the National Re- 

covery Administration, 

One or two representatives of the 

employers, 

One or two representatives of the 

employees. 

Members of the State Committee on 
Apprentice Training have been ap- 
pointed by Miss Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, for the following states: 
Wisconsin, Delaware, Wyoming, Colo- 


Hotel Total Rooms 
Business SECTION 
FORT PITT 700 


10th St. & Penn. Ave. 


HENRY 350 
Fifth Avenue 


PITTSBURGHER 400 
Diamond St. & Cherry Way 


ROOSEVELT 600 
Sixth Ave. & Penn. Ave. 


WILLIAM PENN 
Grant Street 


1600 


RESIDENTIAL SECTION 


SCHENLEY 225 
Bigelow Blvd. & Fifth Ave 


WEBSTER HALL 700 
Fifth Avenue & Dithridge St. 


D—Double Room. 


DT—Double room with twin beds. 


> 
Rates Per Day 
With Bath Without Bath 
S  $2.00-3.50 S $2.00 
D 3.50-4.00 D_ 3.00 
DT 3.50-4.50 
2.00-3.00 S 2.00 
3.50-4.00 D_ 3.00 
DT 4.50-5.00 DT 3.50 
2.50-3.50 None 
4.50-5.00 
DT 5.00-6.00 
2.00-4.00 None 
3.50-6.00 
DT 5.00-6.00 
S 3.00 
D_ 5.00 
DT 6.00 
S 4.00-8.00 S 2.50 
D 6.00-10.00 D = 3.50 
With Shower Bath 
S 3.00-3.50 
D_ 5.00 
S 2.75-3.00 S 2.00 
Dp 33 D_ 3.00 


S—Single room. 








rado, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Maine, North Dakota, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. In all other states the 
Organization Committees are holding 
frequent meetings to secure the best men 
to represent the interests of the em- 
ployee, employer, and the apprentice. 


Following the appointment of State 
Committee members, the next responsi- 
bility will be to formulate a State Plan 
covering how the state is to carry out 
the provisions of the apprentice train- 
ing program. 

Vocational leaders on state staffs will 
be of great assistance in drawing up 
these plans. 


Correspondence from Labor interests, 
young men and young women, and em- 
ployers, pointedly indicates that this 
apprentice training program will place 
new demands on the Vocational Edu- 
cators. There will be new instructors 
to train, new supervisory responsi- 
bilities in connection with work on the 
job, new problems of guidance, new 
programs to develop a broader field of 
contacts. Employers, employees, and 
those in educational work will be 
closely allied in administering the de- 
tails of this program, which is of great 
significance to youth and industry. 


It is the task of those administering 
the program to see that apprentices are 
trained in occupations where they are 
most needed and where future employ- 
ment is assured. It is a known fact that 
the broader the apprentice’s training, 
the greater his chance of steady em- 
ployment as a journeyman. 


The United States Office of Education 
has recently issued under date of 
September, 1934, a booklet entitled 


se 


— Training Under the N.R.A. 
Codes.”’ 


Many publications, by the Office of 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, in leaflet form are now in 
process of publication and will be help- 
ful to state workers. 


The instruction given in the school 
for apprentices is perhaps the most out- 
standing responsibility of Vocational 
Workers. They must provide a service 
which will not be looked upon by the 
employer as absurd and a waste of 
time but rather one of sufficient train- 
ing value to benefit both apprentice 
and employer. This school training 
program must be as much a part of the 
apprentice training as the experience on 
the job. Apprentices should not be con- 
sidered as having completed indentured 
apprenticeship until they have com- 
pleted both school training and practi- 
cal experience. Experience has shown 
that the more valuable the school pro- 
gram the more willing the employers 
are to send the apprentice to school. In 
developing the apprentice training pro- 
gram special emphasis has been placed 
on the use of Trade Advisory Commit- 
tees both State and Local. 

Successful experiences with apprentice 
training has shown that Trade Advisory 
Committees, composed of representa- 
tives of employers and employees, are 
necessary. 

Vocational people must formulate 
plans and programs which will capital- 
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ize on all the associated talents and 
authorities. A successful National Ap- 
prentice Training Program depends on 
the successful cooperation and coordi- 
nation of all State Departments. They 
must recognize the changing conditions 
demanding apprenticeship from which 
the ranks of aged may be filled and 
from which even leadership may be 
recruited. The standard measure is 
“The best opportunity for the ap- 
prentice.”’ 

Just as we are going to press, in- 
formation has come to us from Wm. F. 
Patterson, Executive Secretary of the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing that twenty-four States already have 
the members of their State Committees 
on Apprentice Training officially ap- 
proved from Washington. These States 
are: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

As a necessary next step, these Com- 
mittees are now formulating the plan 
under which they will function. Ap- 
prentice Training will occupy a promi- 
nent position in the discussions at the 
Pittsburgh Convention. This will be an 
excellent opportunity to pool infor- 
mation about problems and experiences 
encountered in establishing the pro- 
gram. 


Progress Under 
the George-Ellzey Law 


The following excerpts from com- 
munications from a number of states 
give an idea of the fine development in 
vocational education already under way 
as a result of the passage by Congress 
last Spring of the George-Ellzey vo- 
cational law. 


CALIFORNIA 


Home Economics: We had a large 
program under the George-Reed Act 
and to maintain this program it will 
require all the money available under 
the George-Ellzey Act. Last year we 
had an increase in the all-day programs 
alone, of thirty-two per cent in the 
number organized during the previous 
year. It would seem from the present 
outlook that we would have a consider- 
able increase over the number organized 
the past year. Last year we were 
obliged to prorate our funds heavily so 
that I anticipate that we shall have a 
still heavier prorating of claims for the 
current year. In other words, what 
funds we have available will be entirely 
inadequate to meet the possible reim- 
bursement we may have to allow school 


districts. In regard to the adult pro- 
gram, the George-Reed moneys were 
applied to a few types of training only, 
including child development, economics 
of the home, family relationships, home 
nursing, foods, home art applied to in- 
terior decoration and house furnishing, 
dealing with the fundamental princi- 
ples a design only. Dress-making and 
millinery were not included in the 
eligible list and no basketry or such 
craft work relating to the home. 


Industrial: In the field of trade and 
industrial education we are very glad 
to have the additional appropriations 
provided under the George-Ellzey Act. 
During the past few years, with the 
exception of 1932, it has been necessary 
for us to prorate certain claims for reim- 
bursement for vocational trade and 
industrial education programs main- 
tained in the various secondary school 
districts of the state. With the increase 
appropriations it will be possible for us 
to so arrange our programs as to enable 
us to grant reimbursement in full for 
such vocational programs. We are 
planning to use some of the George- 
Ellzey Vocational Funds for the develop- 
ment of apprenticeship training in 
California in accordance with the NRA 
codes, as recommended by the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training. 
Under the provisions of the George- 
Elizey Act it will be possible for us to 
work out cooperative arrangements for 
the employment of instructors of ap- 
prentices who will teach them on the 
job, and also for the employment of 
coordinators who will coordinate ap- 
prentice training programs with the 
schools. We hope to spend all of the 
additional appropriations provided 
under the George-Ellzey Act in the 
field of trade and industrial education. 
One of the distinct advantages to our 
program which is made possible under 
the George-Ellzey Act is that we can 
develop short unit programs on a 
shorter hourly basis than was possible 
under the requirements of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

Agricultural: The principal effect of 
the passage of the George-EllzeyLaw 
upon vocational agricultural education 
in California has been to retain and 
expand educational agencies already 
established rather than the introduction 
of new agencies. This year, we were 
able to include five new schools, and 
will probably take on about ten new 
ones next year. During the last few 
years, a number of departments suffered 
through losing second and third men 
although enrollment was increasing. 
We are interested in seeing that depart- 
ments get back to full teacher strength, 
as much as in the addition of new 
departments. Our average enrollment 
per department has gone up from 15 
pupils in 1917 to 54 pupils in 1934, 
while the average number of teachers 
has been dropping. In 1930-31 the 
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average number of pupils per teacher 
was 22; in 1933-34 it was 32. California 
will use all of the George-Ellzey money 
available during the current school 
year. Work will continue in assisting 
with provisions of the agricultural 
adjustment act. This includes night 
meetings for adults in which details 
of the act are studied and explained, 
community surveys of agricultural pro- 
duction, and working with other agen- 
cies in contacting producers in matters 
concerning the act. 


CoNNECTICUT 


We expect to use all of the George- 
Ellzey money during the current school 
year of 1934-35. The most beneficial 
effect of the George-Ellzey Law from 
our viewpoint is the fact that it is a 
demonstration to legislatures in the 
state that the country as a whole views 
vocational education in a very favor- 
able light. The effect would be that we 
may more easily obtain funds for 
vocational education when such are 
required in Connecticut. 


FLORIDA 


Home Economics: Thirty-one vocation- 
al day schools inaugurated with George- 
Reed funds are continued with George- 
Ellzey funds—Nine day schools have 
been added with the additional George- 
Ellzey funds—More part-time schools 
and evening school centers have been 
added with the George-Reed funds 
and will continue with the George- 
Ellzey funds—All funds allotted Florida 
for vocational home economics havebeen 
budgeted for 1934-35. The development 
of part-time schools, and also day 
schools, because of the flexibility of the 
policies is a new or special feature of 
the George-Ellzey Act. All available 
vocational home economics teachers 
have been employed, and we have a 
shortage of home economics trained 
teachers. 


Agriculture: The George-Ellzey Act 
has made possible continuation of our 
program of agricultural education for 
the negroes which during recent years 
has been financed from George-Reed 
funds. One new department has been 
added for this year. We have been able 
to expand the influence of our other 
programs through the release of Smith- 
Hughes funds possible only under the 
appropriations of the George-Ellzey 
Act. 

Trade and Industrial Education: The 
additional. appropriation under the 
George-Ellzey Act has made possible 
geographical spread of our program. 
Five new centers are planning to in- 
augurate part-time and extension work 
this year. One of these centers is more 
than a center, it is a county-wide 
program. The larger centers where our 
programs have been operative under 
the Smith-Hughes funds are enabled to 
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expand their programs to a great extent 
thus more nearly meeting the require- 
ments for vocational training of the 
unemployed and those who need train- 
ing for adjustment in their jobs. In the 
field of hotel training service our anti- 
cipated increase in enrollment is esti- 
mated at 900. Persons enrolling for this 
training are ones without ability in 
this particular field and who have no 
chance of employment without this 
specific training. 


GEORGIA 


The George-Ellzey Law has been 
the life-saver of the vocational depart- 
ment of the rural school of Georgia. 
Without the George-Ellzey funds to 
continue the agriculture and home 
economics training inaugurated by the 
George-Reed funds the rural vocational 
education would have experienced a 
widespread curtailment. The George- 
Ellzey Law has not only prevented such 
a disaster but has permitted of an en- 
couraging expansion in the services of 
vocational education to the present 
and prospective, adolescent mt adult 
farmer and home maker, as well as a 
large expansion in vocational education 
for the present and prospective, em- 
ployed and unemployed, adolescent 
and adult, wage earners in the urban 
centers. Some of the facts include the 
increase in agricultural departments in 
rural high schools from 117 to 193, 9 
new home economics departments with 
an additional enrollment of 400 pupils, 
an unprecedented increase in enrollment 
in the full-time and part-time city 
vocational schools and a wholly reliable 
indication of the largest enrollment in 
the state’s history in the evening vo- 
cational classes of both rural and urban 
centers. In over 150 rural and city 
vocational departments or schools the 
FERA has created very useful employ- 
ment for otherwise unemployed vo- 
cational teachers working under the 
supervision of a regular teacher or 
principal as the case may be. 


ILLINOIS 


The Washburne Industrial School in 
Chicago has been transferred to the old 
Lane Technical School where they will 
have more conveniences and a better 
chance for developing this work. We 
believe there will be a large increase in 
the attendance at this school during this 
year. It may take another full year to 
get our industrial work in Chicago back 
to where it was before 1932. It will not 
be possible for us to use very much of 
the George-Ellzey money this year. 


INDIANA 


Indiana will use all of the Smith- 
Hughes and all of the George-Ellzey 
funds appropriated for the year July 1, 
1934 to June 30, 1935, a total of $265,- 
162.00. These federal funds combined 
with our state vocational education 


seregneies of $194,800.00 will not 
be sufficient for reimbursing local school 
corporations more than one third of 
salaries of vocational teachers. If the 
vocational education program in In- 
diana expands as rapidly the next 
eighteen months as it has the last 
eighteen months, we will not be able 
to reimburse to the extent of one third. 
Interest in vocational education is more 
pronounced in Indiana now than at 
any previous time. Within the last 
eighteen months there have been es- 
tablished 38 new departments of vo- 
cational agriculture and 94 in vocation- 
al home economics, making a total of 
168 departments of vocational agri- 
culture and 195 in vocational home 
economics. A comparable expansion 
has been made in the vocational trade 
and industry program. The expansion 
in this field has been in the nature of 
increased enrollments, increase in the 
kinds of courses offered, and increase in 
the coordination of instruction in school 
with the practical needs of the worker 
in industry. 
Iowa 


In reply to your inquiry may I state 
that we are expanding our vocational 
education program as a result of the 
additional funds made available by the 
George-Ellzey Act. The biggest ex- 
pansion for the current year is in the 
field of vocational homemaking edu- 
cation. We have approved 18 new 
vocational homemaking departments to 
date. We are also having a net gain of 
eight new departments in vocational 
agriculture. We are also hoping to 
make some expansion in our adult even- 
ing school program the results of which 
will not be fully known until later in 
the year. 

KENTUCKY 


In reply to yours of October 8, will 
advise that we have taken on 22 new 
departments of agriculture this year 
and expect to use all of our funds for 
agriculture. In home economics we 
have taken on 24 new departments and 
will really need quite a bit more money 
to meet our demands. In the fields of 
Trade and Industries we have taken on 
several new centers. We will have no 
difficulty in using all of our money, 
except on part-time. So far as adult 
education is concerned, we expect to 
have some 10,000 or 12,000 people in 
classes. We have always had a large 
number each year. The most encourag- 
ing part of our program is that no 
publicity is necessary any more, but 
that requests for departments come in 
from Boards of Education and school 
people without any effort on our part. 


MaryYLAND 


We are planning to use a large 
portion, if not all, of the George-Ellzey 
Home Economics fund this year since 
there are a number of schools which 


> 


qualify for which we have not had 
sufficient funds in the past to reimburse 
accordingly. 

MIcHIGAN 


Agriculture: Twelve new departments 
of vocational agriculture were organized 
this year which would not have been 
possible if the George-Ellzey Bill had 
not been passed. Teachers and boards of 
education have renewed faith in the 
future of vocational agricultural classes. 
More new departments will be develop- 
ed another year because the funds of 
the George-Ellzey Bill will be available. 

Home Economics: A greater interest 
has been stimulated in small towns 
toward the promotion of adult classes 
in homemaking. Twice as many schools 
as usual have indicated an interest in 
qualifying for state and federal aid for 
vocational home economics departments 
in the day schools. Seventy of the 
seventy-nine (or 88%) schools receiving 
reimbursement for day school programs 
in vocational home economics for 1933- 
34 would not have been able to receive 
the aid so necessary for their pl 
ments if the George-Ellzey Bill had not 
been passed to supplant the George- 
Reed Bill from which these schools 
received reimbursement. Several areas 
in the state which are eager to work 
out plans for providing home economics 
education will now be able to organize 
work through the rural part-time 
school program made possible through 
the George-Ellzey Act. 

Industrial: It will enable us to provide 
reimbursement for coordinators and 
supervisors of trade and industrial 
subjects. It will enable us to expand 
our evening school program. It will be 
of great assistance in establishing 
apprentice classes under the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. It will 
enable us to take care of the increasing 
enrollment in our all-day trade schools. 


MINNESOTA 


In the past, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and trade industrial education 
have used all of the federal monies 
allocated to this state. The program 
stagnated somewhat especially in the 
all-day trade and industrial field due to 
the fact that part-time programs were 
reimbursed in full which necessitated 
prorating the all-day reimbursement to 
approximately 22 per cent of the 
salaries paid the instructors. The addi- 
tional funds made possible through the 
George-Ellzey Act will be used in part 
to raise this reimbursement to 50 per 
cent of the instructors’ salaries. Home 
economics and agriculture, also, will be 
permitted to expand. The evening vo- 
cational classes in trade and industrial 
education in Minnesota have been super- 
seded to a large degree by the emergency 
relief classes in adult education. This is 
because the cost to the community under 
the F.E.R.A. plan is ‘‘nil’’ while under 
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the regular vocational program the 
cost to the community is at least 25 
per cent of the instructional cost. 


MississIPpP1 


In the field of agriculture, the total 
number of vocational departments in 
the State have grown loons 216 in 
1933-34 to 248 in 1934-35, or an increase 
of approximately 14.5 per cent. In the 
home economics field, the number of 
vocational education departments have 
grown from a total of 197 in 1933-34 
to a total of 230 in 1934-35, or an in- 
crease of 17 per cent. Eight of the 197 
vocational home economics depart- 
ments in 1933-34 employed their home 
economics teacher for twelve calendar 
months, requiring her to own and 
Operate a car in carrying on her in- 
structional and supervisory work with 
both girls and adult women. In 1934-35, 
there are thirty vocational home eco- 
nomics departments of the 230 total in 
the state, which are employing their 
home economics teacher on a twelve 
months basis. In trade and industrial 
education, the total number of depart- 
ments in the state have increased from 
ninety in 1933-34 to one hundred in 
1934-35, or approximately 11 per cent. 
Two new and significant developments 
have come in this field of vocational 
education in the State. One has been 
the establishment of a Department of 
Teacher-Training in Industrial Edu- 
cation at Mississippi State College, 
with Mr. George E. Wallace, formerly 
associated with the University of Ala- 
bama, taking active charge as head of 
the Department on November 1. The 
other new development has been the 
establishment of Part-Time Cooperative 
training centers at three points in the 
State. All of these developments were 
made possible only by the benefits 
accruing to the State from the passage 
of the George-Ellzey Law by Congress 
last Spring. In fact, without the benefits 
of the George-Ellzey Act, the State 
Vocational Board would have been not 
only wholly unable to meet the very 
strong demand for new vocational de- 
partments in each of the three fields, 
but it would also have been forced to a 
serious retrenchment of the preceding 
year’s program. We greatly need and 
will use to splendid advantage every 
dollar of Federal funds allotted to 
Mississippi this year from both the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the George- 
Ellzey Act. 


MonTANA 


In the trade and industrial work, 
Montana will receive about twice as 
much money as they had received 
originally, and wherever possible teach- 
ers will be employed from the ranks of 
the unemployed to carry on this work. 
I think that our greatest contribution 
toward relief unemployment will be in 
teaching the unemployed rather than 


in hiring unemployed teachers, as un- 
employed teachers qualified to teach 
trade and industrial courses do not 
exist here in Montana. Our home 
economics supervisor, has decided to 
use some of the extra money she will 
receive this year from the George-Ellzey 
bill to hire unemployed home economics 
teachers to teach evening classes of 
adults, and she will also supervise the 
home economics work being done by 
the teachers on the FERA program. I 
believe we are going to be able to use 
all the money allocated to Montana 
this year and will use it wherever 
possible for the relief of unemployment. 


NEBRASKA 


The effect of the passage of the 
George-Ellzey Law and the practically 
unanimous vote it received by Congress 
had a very stimulating effect upon the 
program of Vocational Education in 
Nebraska. I think it will have con- 
siderable influence in holding, or in 
even increasing our appropriations to 
be made by the State Legislature this 
winter. As a result of the passage of the 
George-Ellzey Law we have been able 
to increase the number of Day schools 
in Agriculture by three, Home Eco- 
nomics by two and to expand our even- 
ing and part-time program in all types 
of work. The George-Ellzey money will 
result in a considerable enlargement in 
our Trade and Industrial program in 
Omaha and some enlargement of it 
in Lincoln and we are thinking that 
some new centers will be establish- 
ed. Our entire program is larger than 
usual and the support of Vocational 
Education is all that could be desired. 
We are expecting the Legislature to in- 
crease our State funds. 


New Yor« 


The George-Ellzey funds should serve 
to stimulate the development of vo- 
cational industrial education in New 
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York State to a considerable degree. 
The Smith-Hughes fund has never been 
large enough to pay our State 
““promised’’ quotas for full time day 
trade schools and compulsory part-time 
schools. This means we could not do 
much to promote in a financial way (1) 
apprentice training, (2) the improve- 
ment of the army of journeymen work- 
ers who need the help of extension 
courses, (3) new forms of vocational 
industrial education. In New York 
State, all the George-Ellzey Fund of 
$128,878.71 will be used to encourage 
the development of apprentice training 
under the Executive Order of the 
President, and to train home craft 
workers. It is anticipated that every 
important industrial establishment em- 
ploying skilled craft workers will wish 
to set up some kind of apprentice train- 
ing. This should mean that from 35,000 
to 50,000 young men will be employed 
and given supplementary instruction in 
the schools. Our home crafts program 
is to be organized as a trade extension 
program. Wherever we can find ex- 
perienced wood workers, textile work- 
ers, metal workers, etc., who can be 
trained by the short course method to 
design, make and sell craft articles, we 
expect to establish centers and provide 
the instruction. We have already ex- 
perimented with this work, using a gift 
provided by Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, and 
we are certain that unemployed persons, 
particularly those living in rural dis- 
tricts, can be greatly helped. Just now 
we know that a good wood worker can 
be trained to earn from $75.00 to 
$200.00 a year making ‘‘craft’’ wooden 
table ware, such as platters, bowls, 
cheese trays, etc. We know that a 
person who has had experience as a 
weaver can be trained to ‘‘hand weave"’ 
cloth which should increase his income 
in a substantial way. We think that 
from 3,000 to 5,000 unemployed persons 
can be helped by this program. 























CONVENTION RAILROAD CERTIFICATES 


As previously announced in the August-September issue of 
the News Bulletin, special reduced railroad fares have been 
secured from the various Passenger Associations for our 
Annual Convention to be held in Pittsburgh in December. In 
order to avail yourself of the reduced railroad rates, it is 
necessary for you to secure a Railroad Identification Certificate 
and to present this Certificate at the railroad ticket office when 
purchasing your ticket. Supplies of these Railroad Identification 
Certificates have been sent to the Presidents and Secretaries of 
State Vocational Associations and to State Directors and 
Supervisors of Vocational Education. You should apply at 
once to one of these persons for your railroad Certificate. 

Immediately upon arrival present your Railroad ticket at the 


railroad city ticket office in the Union Trust Building across 
the street from the William Penn Hotel. 
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We shall use all of this money which 
will be available during the current 
year, 1934-35. In fact, we could use 
additional money to excellent ad- 
vantage. We are using this money as 
follows: 

Agriculture: Eighteen new depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture are 
being established. Particular emphasis 
will be given to cooperate purchasing, 
marketing, farm credit, agricultural 
adjustment, rural rehabilitation, etc. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


We will use all Agriculture and Home 
Economics moneys. Trade and Industry 
will depend upon developments. Home 
Economics and Parent Education are 
being stressed. Some work in rural 
schebiliestion is being carried on. 
Have fine set-up of Rehabilitation. The 
spirit of Vocational Education in Penn- 
sylvania is good; interest improving; 
recovery in industrial education slow; 
morale, good. We look for better 
things. Twelve new departments of 
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Trades © Industry: All of the money 
available under the George-Ellzey Law 
will be used for employee training in 
industry. This phase of vocational 
education has been developed in order 
to provide instruction in the smaller 
industrial plants of the state. In view 
of the plans of the national government 
whereby industry will be decentralized, 
this proposed plan of employee train- 
ing is very significant. Providing a 
versatile training course in the plan not 
only adds to the efficiency of the worker 
but increases the range of employment 
ability. 

Home Economics: In home economics 
vocational education, ten new vo- 
cational home economics departments 
will be established. The major portion 
of the new funds will be used for the 
stimulation of adult home making 
classes wherein problems of feeding 
and clothing the family will pre- 
dominate. In other words, these classes 
will attempt to answer the question, 
“how will we be able to best provide 
food and clothing for our families on 
the reduced incomes which are pre- 
valent?”’ 

The passage of the George-Ellzey 
Law has had the effect of stabilizing 
our vocational education situation in 
the State of Ohio. The people of our 
state now have confidence the national 
government will continue to support 
this very essential phase of our edu- 
cational program. 


agriculture and twenty-four of Home 
Economics have been started for this 
year. 


Soutu Daxota 


The passage of the George-Ellzey 
Law provides the only aid that we have 
for home economics education in high 
schools, so it was of vital importance 
to the program that the George-Reed 
appropriations were thus continued. 
Naturally under the situation, we will 
use all the money allotted to home 
economics during the year 1934-35. 
There will, however, be only a small 
percentage of the agriculture and trades 
and industrial money used due to low 
salaries and comparative small number 
of departments. Vocational education 
rates higher in South Dakota than at 
any previous time with the school 
people in the state. Enrollment in the 
work has gradually been on the increase. 
Should this state get a crop sometime 
in the future, our program would 


expand rapidly. 


TENNESSEE 


Had it failed Tennessee would have 
lost about forty departments of Vo- 
cational Agriculture. This would have 
denied about 1500 farm boys of in- 
struction and at least 1000 farmers the 
educational advice needed on the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment program. Tennessee 
will use every dollar of the George- 
Ellzey money. As many as one dozen 
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applications were denied for depart- 
ments of Vocational Agriculture be- 
cause funds were not available. George- 
Ellzey money made possible 67 depart- 
ments of Home Economics. Twenty 
evening school teachers will be _ on 
for farm women with special reference 
to the Rural Rehabilitation program. 
This special feature to be stressed in 
Agriculture and Home Economics is 
Rural Rehabilitation. Arrangements 
have been made whereby the clients in 
rural rehabilitation will use agricul- 
tural and home economics teachers as 
educational advisers. 


TExas 


The George-Ellzey law, which pro- 
vides additional funds for vocational 
education, makes it possible for Texas 
to organize about seventy-four new 
agricultural programs. I am sure that 
Texas will use all of the George-Ellzey 
money during the term school year. We 
will also be able to give considerable 
emphasis to the new apprentice train- 
ing program which will be established 
through state agencies in cooperation 
with the federal apprentice training 
committee. The new funds will make it 
possible for us to carry on a number of 
classes for training unemployed work- 
ers for new employment. The outlook 
for vocational education, in all of its 
phases in Texas, is very promising and 
we are very optimistic regarding the 
future of the work in Texas. 


Uran 


The George-Ellzey Law is having a 
stimulating effect on vocational edu- 
cation in homemaking. We are es- 
tablishing ten new centers and are in- 
creasing the subsidy in places where it 
has been too small. We are having no 
difficulty in using all of the money for 
the current school year 1934-35. One 
new project in which you might be 
interested is a Household Service course 
for girls who have previously been un- 
employed. These girls, 125 in number, 
attended a summer camp conducted 
under the auspices of the F.E.R.A. 
While there they studied problems 
related to household service and since 
that time have all been employed. 
However, they and their employers 
feel a great need for continued study. 
We are offering a short course which is 
directly related to their problems at 
which they meet weekly. We feel that 
federal aid has been the greatest factor 
in the development of homemaking 
education in our state and are most 

rateful for the passage of the George- 

lizey Law. 

We are going to use all of this money 
in the state during the school year 
1934-35. We expect to use it for: (1) 
Evening Mineral Prospecting School, 
(2) Evening Firemanship Training 
School, and (3) Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Program. The first two mentioned 
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courses will be given by an itinerant 
teacher. Schools will be established in 
various sections for periods of from two 
to three weeks. These classes are new 
features made possible by the George- 
Ellzey money. However, you will 
realize our allotment in Utah is small 
compared with other states. 


VIRGINIA 


Our program is proceeding in its 
natural ae normal way and is gaining 
headway constantly. We value vo- 
cational education in Virginia very 
highly, but look upon it as an integral 
part of the regular school program and 
attempt to operate it as such. If it were 
not for some of the rulings within the 
Smith-Hughes laws themselves, we 
could do a great deal more for vo- 
cational education than we are now 
doing. I am very definitely of the 
opinion that if the Federal laws could 
be modified so as to make it possible 
for the controlling boards within the 
states, particularly in my own, to 
direct these special types of education, 
we could get a great deal further than 
we now do. It is our plan to increase 
the offerings in vocational education 
until every high school in Virginia 
offers courses in the various vocational 


fields. 


West VIRGINIA 


The additional funds provided by the 
passage of the George-Ellzey Law have 
enabled us to establish fourteen new 
centers in Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, with seven more classes planned 
for already existing programs; and 
eight new centers with both day and 
evening classes in Home Economics 
Education. The increased funds have 
helped to give a feeling of security to 
the vocational program in Home Eco- 
nomics. Last year all our resources in 
this field were directed toward the 
establishment of a twelve-month pro- 
gram for each vocational home eco- 
nomics department, with the belief that 
the home practice program of the 
pupil should continue beyond the 
months that school was in session, and 
that the opportunity of the evening 
school should be provided in each 
center. Through the financial assistance 
made available by the George-Ellzey 
Act this program will be continued this 
year. Indications are that the enroll- 
ment in home economics centers will 
far exceed that of last year. In the Trade 
and Industrial field the following new 
features are worthy of note: All-day 
trade school at Benwood—Instruction 
in the machinist’s trade. Evening classes 
for railroad shop employees—of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway system 
similar to those already set up for 
Virginian Railway employees. Evening 
classes for electrical workers in coal 
mines—A full time itinerant instructor. 


Provision for occasionally bringing any 
group desired to one point where ma- 
chinery will be installed. Planned Four- 
point Program at Point Pleasant: Main 
industries are ship building and boat 
repair. Part-time classes training crafts- 
men to produce saleable articles of 
native woods are planned for Green- 
brier County. This work will be similar 
to the Arts and Crafts or Fireside In- 
dustries of other States. It is intended 
to enable local people to add to their 
income and develop articles which shall 
be useful, original and artistic in design, 
displaying the beauty of the many 
native woods, and having a high degree 
of workmanship. We plan to meet the 
considerable demand for welders. More 
and more of our adult farmers are being 
reached by our evening school program. 
We expect an increase in the number 
of evening schools this year and an 
increase in the number of farmers pro- 
vided with this kind of instruction. We 
have ten new all-day departments of 
Vocational Agriculture. This brings the 
total number of Vocational Agriculture 
departments up to 71. The outlook is 
for continued growth in the number of 
these departments. Enrollments in the 
classes will no doubt increase so that 
more of our men will be full time 
Vocational Agriculture teachers. Farm 
families being rehabilitated will be 
given instruction in the regular evening 
classes conducted by vocational 
teachers. 


WISCONSIN 


The passage of this law enables us to 
continue our more recent developments 
in vocational agriculture and rural 
home economics. This work would 
have suffered a setback because of the 
lapsing of the George-Reed funds unless 
replaced by the George-Ellzey funds. 
We are planning to use all of this 
money in the fields indicated. Concern- 
ing trade and industrial work, the 
special funds awarded to Wisconsin will 
enable us to extend, broaden, and im- 
prove our whole teaching plan for 
apprentices. If available, we could 
use much more of these funds in the 
field of trade and industry because of 
the growing demand for adequate 
school contact for apprentices now being 
indentured under the national policy 
inaugurated by President Roosevelt 
and administered by the National 
Apprenticeship Board at Washington. 
We are also giving as much attention as 
possible to che education of unemployed 
youth and adults through local, state, 
and federal appropriations. The Federal 
Emergency Educational Program, by 
use of relief funds, is going to enable us 
to continue the relief in education 
program pone ge last year. We 
expect to employ about one thousand 
teachers with adult enrollments of 
approximately 35,000 


WyYomInG 


We will use all George-Ellzey money 
during 1934-35 and one of the special 
types of work that we are putting on is 
Prospectors and Miners course for 
metal mining. We are using an itinerant 
teacher and moving from place to place. 
There have been no new centers es- 
tablished in Trade and Industry but we 
are planning to extend some of the 
work as already organized. Agriculture 
and Home Economics have established 
new schools. 





Vocational Education and 
Cotton Production 


The Cotton Production Section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration has made a determined effort 
to inform cotton producers on the 
fundamental principles underlying the 
cotton program. Particularly in this 
effort, as well as throughout other 
necessary educational work in con- 
nection with the cotton adjustment 
program, vocational agriculture teach- 
ers have been called upon and have 
performed a deeply appreciated service. 


The aim of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration is to achieve and 
maintain a balanced agriculture, to 
adjust supply to effective demand, to 
have available at all times an adequate 
supply of food and raw materials and 
at the same time maintain a satis- 
factory standard of living for those 
engaged in the production of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The Administration has realized and 
frankly admitted that some of the 
measures being used were experimental 
in nature and that some measures would 
be discarded and others modified from 
time to time. 

The interest of the individual pro- 
ducer and his economic welfare have 
been the predominating idea at all 
times. The success of the program has 
been incidental to the welfare of pro- 
ducers. The individual producers have 
not been lost sight of in the carrying 
out of an idea or the administration of 
a program. 

It is felt that it is equally as important 
for cotton producers to be well informed 
on the economic principles involved 
and the changing cotton situation as it 
is for them to be well informed on the 
mechanics of filling out contracts and 
carrying out the provisions of contracts. 


A conference of twelve representa- 
tives of the Extension Service and of 
Vocational Agricultural Education from 
the cotton producing states was held in 
Washington April 9 to 11, 1934, to 
determine how the Cotton Production 
Section could best cooperate with these 
two educational agencies in supplying 
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cotton producers with economic and 
other fundamental information relating 
to the cotton program. 


“Cotton Production Adjustment’’, 
the house organ of the Cotton Pro- 
duction Section, has been used as the 
medium through which teachers of 
vocational agriculture have been sup- 
plied with organized factual infor- 
mation and suggested procedures for 
the use of such information. To date 
six informational issues have been pre- 
pared and distributed to all teachers 
of vocational agriculture in the cotton 
producing counties. 

Cotton Production Adjustment Num- 
ber 12 deals with the United States 
cotton situation, past and present. 
Number 13 deals with the effect of the 
Bankhead Act. Number 14 deals with 
the production and supply of cotton in 
foreign countries, and world supplies of 
cotton. Number 15 deals with the cotton 
processing tax. Number 16 deals with 
how much cotton to grow in 1935 and 
past attempts to adjust cotton pro- 
duction. This issue discusses the eco- 
nomic effect on the producer of the 
total United States production, the 
production in a given state, the pro- 
duction in a given county, and on an 
individual farm. Number 17 deals with 
how much cotton to grow in 1935 in 
the light of the United States business, 
labor, and cotton situation. Number 18 
deals with how much cotton to grow 
in 1935 in the light of the foreign and 
world cotton situation. 

Ten wall-size charts have been pre- 
pared and distributed to teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture. These charts are: 
(1) United States Cotton Statistics, (2) 
Foreign Cotton Statistics, (3) Relative 
prices, (4) World Cotton Acreage by 
Countries, (5) World Cotton Statistics, 
(6) Cotton Manufacturers’ Gross Mar- 
gins and Related Data; (7) World Map 
of Cotton Production, (8) Production, 
Carry-over, Supply, Consumption and 
Price of Cotton, (9) Industrial Pro- 
duction and Cotton Consumption, (10) 
Cotton Production United States and 
Foreign Countries. 


Four leaflets have been prepared to be 
distributed to producers by county 
agents and vocational agriculture teach- 
ers. They are: (1) The Cotton Process- 
ing Tax, (2) The United States Cotton 
Situation, (3) The Foreign Cotton 
Situation, (4) The Cotton Production 
Adjustment Program-What It Is. These 
leaflets summarize the information in- 
cluded in several issues of Cotton Pro- 
duction Adjustment and are designed to 
be put in the producers’ hands at the 
conclusion of a meeting on the subject 
treated in the leaflet. 

The policy of the Cotton Production 
Section in carrying out its informational 
program is to ask for and follow the 
counsel and advice of the already es- 
tablished educational agencies. It is 


the policy of this Section to ask either 
a teacher, trainer, or supervisor of Vo- 
cational Agricultural Education from 
each major cotton producing state to 
work with the Cotton Production 
Section for at least one month to assist 
with the informational program. ” 


The usual procedure is to have such 
person spend two weeks in the Wash- 
— office gathering and organizin 
information for Cotton Production Ad- 
justment and advising on other features 
of the program. Then one week is 
devoted to holding group conferences 
with teachers of vocational agriculture 
in a state other than his own. At these 
group conferences, information in one 
or more issues of Cotton Production 
Adjustment is discussed and a demon- 
stration given as to how it may be used 
in conducting evening classes with 
adult farmers. The last week is spent 
working with teachers in his own 
state. 

It is felt that the two weeks spent in 
Washington affords the state repre- 
sentative an opportunity to get a per- 
spective of the whole problem of agri- 
cultural adjustment a that the advice 
and counsel given is of unusual value 
to the Cotton Production Section. The 
week spent in a state other than his 
own affords the representative an op- 
portunity to visualize the problems in 
other states and is of mutual benefit. 


To date, nine teacher trainers or 
supervisors of Vocational Agriculture 
Education from cotton producing states 
have worked a month or longer with 
the Cotton Production Section. 

Plans developed by the representatives 
of Vocational Agriculture Education 
who have worked with the Cotton 
Production Section contemplate that 
the 1500 white and 500 colored teachers 
of vocational agriculture in counties 
where cotton is a major source of cash 
farm income will include the economic 
information on cotton as a part of their 
regular courses of instruction on farm 
organization. All information and charts 
have been prepared with this in mind as 
one of the uses. 

It is realized that the ultimate success 
of the cotton adjustment program will 
depend upon the economic soundness of 
the program and how it affects the 
individual producer. Also, the im- 
mediate success will depend upon how 
well producers are informed and upon 
their ability to adjust their farm organi- 
zation to the provisions of the program. 


Mr C. A. Cobb, Chief of the Cotton 
Production Section, has the following 
to say as to the part teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture are having in the 
cotton production adjustment program: 


“At the very beginning of the cotton 
program, teachers of vocational agri- 
culture were called into the service and 
asked to become a definite part of our 


>» 


administrative organization, because 
of the key position they hold and in the 
belief that they would be able to render 
valuable service. They accepted the 
opportunity with enthusiasm, and have 
made a contribution of incalculable 
value to the whole program, and one 
they alone were prepared or in position 
to render. The part they have played 
has not only endeared them to us but 
has won for them a new and deeper 
sense of appreciation on the part of all. 
They have played their part on the 
team with becoming grace and magni- 
ficent effectiveness.” 





Vocational Education in Trades 
and Industries in the Small 
Industrial Communities 


By E. L. Heuscna, 


State Supervisor of Trades and Industries, 
Columbus, Ohio 


The State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Division of Trades and Industries, 
provides a unique industrial education 
service for the smaller communities 
throughout Ohio. While the larger 
industrial centers have developed ex- 
tensive vocational programs, including 
the day-trade and cooperative plan, 
many factors involved in such a pro- 
gram prohibit a similar development 
in the smaller community. The expense 
in providing separate vocational school 
buildings, the cost of equipment, the 
uncertainty of effective placement and 
other features, prevent the organization 
of day-trade and cooperative schools 
which are so effectively provided in the 
larger cities. 


Employee and apprentice vocational 
training programs in our smaller centers 
are conducted directly in the industrial 
oe for those in actual employment. 

he training involves both the technical 
related subject matter and the manip- 
ulative work in the plant. Under such 
a plan, the employee is taught the 
principles on which his work depends, 
as well as the mechanical operations. 
The cost of such a plan of training is 
small, because the industry, cooper- 
atitig with the public school system, 
ee the use of the plant equipment, 
urnishes space for the related-subject 
classrooms and supplies the light, heat 
and materials necessary to get the 
training done. By means of service 
offered by district coordinators and 
teacher-trainers, skilled workmen with- 
in the plant organization are trained to 
be instructors, employed by the local 
board of education, properly certificated 
by the State, and under constant super- 
vision through effective follow-up 
methods, after once certificated and 
employed. 

Results from such a plan of vocational 
education for the smaller industrial 


Continued on Page 12 
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RIDING THE RIDGES 


Proving that not all that floats is silver 


RUE to his original intention 
to cross Pennsylvania by boat, 
Captain Farnham early in No- 


vember moved the Ship into 
Philadelphia dry dock. Soon Fred Gross 
and his carpenters had cut down the 
Ship’s after-structure and trimmed her 
to keel-boat lines. 

Except for a cubby hole in the bow 
for officers and a galley aft for the cook, 
steersmen and drivers, quarters below 
deck consist of a low rectangular salon. 
Here the First Class Passengers, in 
beaver hats, embroidered waistcoats, 
lace cuffs and tight breeches, sit at 
ease as our craft hurries toward Pitts- 
burgh at three-and-a-half knots an 
hour. 

With the tapping of the Ship's bell 
the cycle of life changes this salon from 
lounge to dining room to dormitory. 

At meal time the crew improvises 
tables by planks and sawhorses. Chairs 
are dragged up and white-capped 
Steward Milliken and his scullions 
rush in with slabs of leathery steak, 
pots of beans, and pans of flat bisquits. 
Cabin Boy Watson ladles out the java an 
the fight is one. 


Then as the wreckage is cleared © 


away, checkers and backgammon sprout 
out again, the organ wheezes and 
Delaware’s tenor leads ‘‘Sweet Alice 
Ben Bolt’’ through three flats. Even 
the Quakers, Bauder of Philly and 
Flower of Atlantic join the chorus. 


In one corner John Seidel is strum- 
ming ‘““NRA me down to sleep’’ while 
Oakley Furney and Bob Small of the 
Cod Fish State wax hectic over crown- 
ing each others king state. 

“Another lock!’’ calls out Com- 
modore Newing from the upper deck 
and all clamor topside to watch the 
Ship nose through the seventeen foot 
gate, gunwhales grating the uprights. 
Now we are in the Union Canal running 
from Reading on the Schuylkill to 
Middletown on the Susquehanna,— 
one more river crossed. 


Along the towpath two old, lean 
horses plod along. The hawser sinks 
and whips out of the brackish water 
like the fishline of a drowsy angler. 
Dusk falls, candle dips are seen through 
cottage windows. Someone yawns, time 
to turn in. 

Below six-foot shelves hinged to the 
wall have been propped up by thin 
poles. Forty-two courageous passengers 
crawl into place on forty-two flat straw 
mattresses. Coats, collars, cravats are 
tossed on lines strung athwart the 
cabin. The Skipper blows out the 


whale-oil lamp and over in one corner 
a sound of escaping steam hitting a 
loose valve indicates that Bill Loomis 
is asleep. 

Forty-one other passengers count 
ninety-nine sheep, try the other side, 
yawn, and perspire. Mosquitos explore 
the hold and find exposed ears and 
necks. A nodding ow] in an overhanging 
sycamore calls out ‘“‘Who”’ as our 
caravan glides forward into the night. 
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Hollidaysburg is the end of Pennsyl- 
vania’s eastern canal system. There 
our Ship is eased on ei a flat car and 
lifted by inclined plane up the first of 
ten similar stages over the Alleghenies. 


Frank Struck tells the passengers 
something about this historic Portage 
road. ‘‘Six years after Oakley Furney’s 
Erie Canal has taken the cream of 
traffic to the west, one of Governor 
Pinchot’s predecessors set the Common- 
wealth back ten million by a fantastic 
scheme to run this water route across 
the Keystone state. The stumbling 
block was the two thousand foot ridges 
between here and Johnstown. 





“In 1834, just a hundred years ago, 
the ‘Hit and Miss’ floated down to this 
spot from Lackawanna County and was 
the first craft carried across by these 
ten incline planes. 

“Then Pennsylvania Railroad sur- 
veyed Horseshoe Curve and the planes 
became museum pieces."’ 


As the Ship slid into Johnstown our 
hearts were saddened by the thots of 
the passing of our good friend, James 


Killius, a former vocational education 
leader. 

“Lower away, mates,’ called Farn- 
ham, the Bosun eased the windlass and 
the Ship gurgled into the Conemaugh. 
Drawing our tow rope aboard and 
running up a spinnacker, we caught a 
sou’ easter’. Full of hot bisquits and 
deep convictions the Ship began the 
last lap. 


At every lock port riders brought 
dispatches from Frank Leavitt outlining 
the meeting, and publicity releases 
from Ted Siedle. Hurrell enclosed en- 
couraging reports on increased member- 
ship. Tony Goldberger assured all 
members that the local committees had 
planned the last word in banquet, tours, 
and music. 


So-0-0-o we are all on the way. Early 

in December the First Class Passengers 
who survive the cooking, the slab beds, 
the checkers, and the asthmatic organ 
will round the promontory where Brad- 
dock’s judgment went berseck on the 
Red. 
_ Then the jigsaw horizon where Fort 
Pitt has spread out into Gulf Building, 
Mellon Bank, Connelley and Bellefield 
Trade Schools, topped by an eight 
million dollar Farley letter box, will 
slide into view off the port bow. On 
the opposite shore Heinz pickles will 
be floating in fifty-seven brines. From 
the Seventh Avenue Bridge, Ben 
Graham's home band will strike up 
“Anchors Aweigh but the Gang’s All 
Here.”" 

Anna Green and Edith Davison, mis- 
tresses of Pennsylvania home economics, 
promise to have a piping sea-food 
dinner ready for passengers and crew. 
Tom Quigley has put in his bid for some 
grits and white corn pone, while John 
McCarthy has ordered Essex County 
pie, even if it causes him acute in- 
discretion. 

Fed and revived after their historic 
journey by the Order of the Bath— 
men and boys first,—these B.O.-less 
mariners will pageant the landing of 
the Quakers, with Gerald Whitney 
cast as Billy Penn and Homer Smith, 
saving your Brace, representing the 
Delaware Swedes. Up Fifth Avenue the 
Ship carried on Andy Mellon's alumi- 
num frame will sail into the 1600 room 
William Penn Hotel and settle her keel 
on the floor of the urban room. 

One of the most novel exhibits is to 
be sent by Paul Chapman, based on 
results of crossing a kangaroo and a 
racoon to make a fur coat with natural 
pockets. 
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There George Hambrecht will make 
apprentice job sheets for Ma Perkins. 

here Superintendent Lee will explain 
how it feels to be Admiral of Frisco 
schools. There a newly elected skipper 
will come aborad som plot the Ship’s 
course for the next two years. 

You may recall the commotion which 
marked the Ship awards at Detroit, 
particularly the irrepressible fellow 
trom Muskegon who wanted to blow 
his own horn for Earl Bedell. Well, 
this year guards will make certain that 
no Fred Bishop saxophones are smuggled 
into the hold and no marine forty-piece 
brass bands are permitted to break up 
the otherwise hilarious passing out of 
the prizes. 

But if you expect that the crew, after 
daring mountain and river, are going 
to stage any pink tea with poised 
platitude and honeyed nothings— 
you've missed your hypothesis. 

Among the Ship awards will be non- 
visible operation scar to the director 
who will devise a new method for 
punching exhibit cards. Russ Greenly 
suggests the Crew wear hob-nailed 
shoes and step on the cards. 

The Ship dips its topsails to President 
Ray Fife ne his courageous leadership 
of A.V.A. in these trying years of vo- 
cational history. A salvo off the star- 
board to Executive Secretary Dennis for 
his contribution in furthering the 
George-Ellzey bill. A salute for jolly 
Cholley Sylvester for salvaging the 
exchequer. 

But on the Ship's log are the names of 
many faithful leodons in vocational 
education who are battling for the 
ri of youth to a place in the scheme 
of things. 

These men are carrying forward the 
course in hamlets, towns, and Cities 
from coast to coast, unsung and often 
unpraised. The Ship admires their 
firm resolve to see the cause of youth 
triumphant. 

To you leaders, wherever you are 
carrying on, whatever your admini- 
stration problem, the Ship will hoist 
her pennants at Pittsburgh. Your cause 
is our cause. To the degree that we can 
help you see through your program in 
trying times, on limited budgets, in a 
changing economic world, the Ship 
shall measure your progress as hers. 

So, me hearties, rally to Pittsburgh, 
be a part in formulating the new plans 
for agriculture, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education. 
See that the accomplishments of the 
three year trial assure a rightful place 
in an integrated educational plan for 
the Saturday children, born to work for 
a living. 

A hundred years from now what you 
do this December may be pointed to 
as a turning point, a step forward and 
onward in vocational education—just 
as the Portage road advanced trans- 
portation in 1834. 


To Pittsburgh, by air, by rail, by 
boat, by horse, or by the Portage 
inclined plane. In any event bring your 
linsey-woolseys sun glass and note 
book. See you over the Ridges. 

WALDO C. WRIGHT 
Commodore Rtd. 





Vocational Education in Trades 
and Industries 


Continued from Page ro 


community have been most encouraging. 
Scores of industries, in scores of the 
smaller communities, which otherwise 
would not have been able to participate 
in vocational education, have un- 
qualifiedly endorsed the plan. Many 
benefits have been indicated, such as: 
(1) Reduction of labor turnover, (2) 
Poor workmanship reduced to a mini- 
mum, (3) More interest in daily work, 


+ 


a high school course. Those who do 
complete a high school course should 
have an opportunity for industrial 
occupational training just as those who, 
graduating from our high schools, are 
provided college training in our state 
universities. Employee Training, there- 
fore, provides that “‘ . . . equalization 
of educational opportunity... . 

a large portion of our citizens (or 
potential citizens) who are not so 
fortunate as to secure a high school 
education, nor a college education. 


In a survey made of two thousand em- 
ployees enrolled in factory classes pro- 
vided by local boards of education in 
cooperation with the State Board for 
Vocational Education in forty of the 
smaller industrial communities, one 
per cent of that number completed a 
fifth grade education, three per cent a 
sixth grade education, five per cent a 
seventh grade, thirty-two per cent an 


Related instruction in factory class room 


(4) Obtaining a higher type of em- 
ployees, with elimination of those who 
will not improve themselves, (5) More 
regular employment due to training in 
more than one operation. All of this is 
brought about by organized instruction 
under trained plant instructors. 


It has long since been established that 
it is the obligation and responsibility 
of a local public school system to pro- 
vide a type of education that fits the 
needs of a large group of its youth who 
enter and are engaged in industrial 
occupations. Just recently, a large 
teachers’ organization in this State 
adopted a resolution supporting “*.. . 
the principle of equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity for all the youth 
of the state."’ Clearly, that resolution 
does not limit “‘educational opportun- 
ity’’ to those fortunate to complete a 
high school course or to those more 
fortunate to complete a college course 
in our great State Universities. Thous- 
ands of youth in this State enter in- 
dustrial employment before completing 


eighth grade, ten per cent the ninth 
grade, fourteen per cent the tenth grade, 
and six per cent the eleventh grade. 
Here we have seventy-one per cent, 
who have entered indheinsial employ- 
ment before completing a high school 
course. Surely, providing educational 
opportunity for that seventy-one per 
cent is a definine responsibility of the 
public school systems of those com- 
munities in which those two thousand 
employees lived. 


Fortunately, both Industry and the 
Public School System are rapidly pro- 
viding this type of educational service 
in the smaller industrial community 
of Ohio. This group employed in the 
skilled and semi-skilled trades make up 
an important part of our citizenship. 
Educational opportunity for this group 
is as necessary as for those who prepare 
for the professions. Public expense is 
equally justified, for not only the 
worker, but the entire community and 
state and nation, including the em- 
ployer, are benefited. 














